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NO ROOM AT THE IN PINN ? 


Amid all the fuss — some would say tedium — of the regional 
and local elections on 2 May, it was easy to miss a notice tucked 
away on page 25 of the Scotsman. It came from Dundee-based 
company Highland Light and Power (HLP) and contained their 
long-awaited application for a hydro scheme in Shieldaig/Flower- 


dale, part of the Wester Ross National Scenic Area. The propos- | 
| exasperation that a second application was allowed at all. They 


ed scheme includes the damming of Loch a’Bhealaich, Loch a’ 
Ghobhainn, Loch Gaineamhach and Loch na h’Oidhche, along 
with two new turbine houses, cross-catchment transfers of water 
and over 4km of new vehicle track. Weirs at the outflow of each 
loch will be up to 2.5 metres high and 30 metres long, and will 
affect 20km of lochshore and their associated river systems. In 
total, 400 square hectares of land will be incorporated. HLP also 
submitted an environmental report, as required by law, and a 
28pp “non-technical summary”, available free on request. 

TAC readers won't need reminding that this is HLP’s second 
attempt to squeeze a few megawatts from this area of wilderness. 
(See, for instance, TAC52, p13.) Their 1995 application resulted 
in a protracted public inquiry, costing the taxpayer between 
£500,000 and £1m, and when it became obvious that they 
would be on the losing side, HLP withdrew their proposals. The 
inquiry details, incidentally, have never been published. 

David McKenzie, HLP director, assured me in December 2001 
that the new application would be formally submitted “early in the 
new year’, so what has HLP been doing in the intervening 15 
months? Andrew Johnston, Gairloch resident and ardent oppo- 
nent of the scheme, has used his website www.lowimpact. 
demon.co.uk to display various articles and letters published in 
the local press. These illuminate the claims made by HLP and 
their publicity machine Shandwick Weber Worldwide, for in- 
stance showing that HLP’s claim (in a June 2002 Press and 
Journal article) that 52% of “local residents” support the 
scheme was based on a telephone poll of only 115 people. Also, 
the survey was inherently biased, as those contacted were in- 
vited to “participate in a survey of economic development in 
Wester Ross”. Only people in the Gairloch area were asked, 
which excludes other locals in Talladale, Kinlochewe, Torridon, 
Inveralligin and Lower Diabaig, many of whom live closer to the 
scheme. Strictly speaking, there are no “locals”, the earmarked 
lochs being a part of a 300km? region of uninhabited wilderness. 

Then came the extraordinary slur by local laird John Mackenzie, 


\d not so Wonderful: Mike Cawthorne with the latest on the Shieldaig hydro scheme 


estate. He might do well to remember the findings of the “town and 
the environment” study which concluded that walkers and climb- 
ers contribute £468m each year to Scottish tourism. 

First to respond to HLP’s plans was the Mountaineering Council 
of Scotland, who had spoken vehemently against the scheme 
during the 1997 inquiry and whose 26/5/03 statement reflected 


called for a “massive response to defeat the proposals”, and their 
vice-president John Mackenzie (a different one) said that “Doing 
anything artificial to this landscape is nothing short of vandalism”. 
The John Muir Trust's position had been keenly awaited, as some 
of its 10,500 members feared the leadership was preparing a non- 
committal response. After scrutiny of the environmental impact 
assessment report, JMT director Nigel Hawkins strongly opposed 
any development in “one of the last wild land sanctuaries in Britain’. 
The JMT also pointed out that the maximum 3.55MW was a “minus- 
cule fraction (0.035%) of the UK's renewable energy target’. 
Most damning of all was the JMT’s assessment of what would 
happen to the 20km of lochshore from May to September, or when 
water levels were artificially low. “Over time,” they said, “following 
the completion of the weirs, large areas of shoreline will almost 
certainly become a uniform ribbon of bare rock, gravel and sand.” 
HLP have claimed the effects of this “drawdown” will be “negli- 
gible”. They and the JMT cannot both be right, which brings me to 
the environmental impact assessment report and its more palatable 
cousin, the non-technical summary. The latter reads like an election 
manifesto, all gloss and promises, with barely an acknowledgement 
of the criticism the scheme has received. It reeks of public relations. 
The report says that “some people may have their enjoyment of 
the area’s wild land qualities affected by the scheme”, a reluctant 
admission amounting to a only few lines in the 28pp document. 
Given equally short shrift is the visual impact, which “in the medium 


| to long term will be slight or negligible’. But a different picture 


emerges from the section on hydrology in the 600pp report. This 
admits that loch levels will rise by up to two metres, and that there 
will be “a marked increase in the range of water levels”. The report 
also notes that “in addition to the increase in the range of levels, 
the lochs will tend to stay at higher levels for longer periods once 


| the scheme is operational.” In other words, the shallow, infinitely 


long-term supporter and potential beneficiary of the hydro project. | 


In an interview with the West Highland Free Press, Mackenzie 
claimed that most of those against the proposals were “whingers 
and girners from other parts of Scotland” who had only visited the 
area on holiday. Presumably his contempt does not embrace 
those visiting fishermen and shooters who patronise his own 
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variable shoreline that has taken 12,000 years to evolve will be 
entirely flooded or left out to dry. Either way, it will be gone for good. 
Writing this a couple of days before the public consultation dead- 
line, neither Scottish Natural Heritage nor the National Trust for Scot- 
land (who own the adjoining Torridon estate) have yet published 
statements of their position regarding the scheme. Both said they 
were still studying the environmental impact assessment report. 
Late news: the consultation period closed with 837 objections. 
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Problems to be solved, and soon 


Page 19 of TAC57 outlined some specific locations where the new Land Reform (Scotland) Act — due to become 


law in the spring of 2004 — is likely to make a difference to on-the-ground access. Or, at least, where it ought 
to make a difference if those in power do their democratic duty. Readers were asked to submit thoughts and 
theories about the law change, with particular reference to the highlighting and sorting of specific problems. So 


here and overleaf are a few grassroot responses: 
_ Graham Benny, Glasgow — 


ON 6 July 1993 | had a very pleasant run up Cairnsmore 
of Carsphairn from Green Well of Scotland (Landranger 
77/556944). My day was spoiled however when | arrived 
back at the road as a farmer was herding some bullocks 
off the tarmac and into the field | was exiting. | offered 
to help but was met with a torrent of abuse about careless- 
ly leaving the gate untied. When | protested that | had 
climbed over the gate and left it secure | got a further 
tirade about risking damage to his precious gate — at 
least | think he called it “precious”. There was obviously 
no pleasing him, and | found out later from a distant 
relative in the farming business that he was universally 
disliked for his cantankerous nature. 

On 3 February 1994 | fancied a wee jaunt round Clach 
Leathad, Creise and Beinn Mhic Chasgaig from Glen 
Etive. It was to prove a problematic day. Firstly, | had to 
find a way past the walker-unfriendly gate on the bridge 
near Alltchaorunn (41/198513). This heavily padlocked 
monstrosity is about eight feet high, its frame reinforced 
by corrugated iron and the whole lot festooned with 
barbed wire. The river is deep, so | had to get mitted-up 
and lean back out from the parapet, straddle the wire 
and hope not to get snagged. 

Things were more straightforward for a while until | got 
high up on the Clach Leathad west ridge. A normally 
simple steep slope of hard snow was complicated by 
persistent spindrift and higher up the conditions became 


nominally. In fact, for this reason | have an unusual-for- 


| a-hillwalker sympathy with the owners and occupiers of 


the moor, farmland and woodland that comprises the 
Campsies, largely because of the damaged crops, distress- 
ed and injured livestock, litter, dumping and vandalism that 
they inevitably suffer owing to their position. Indeed, one 
of my local farmers told me that as a hillwalker | was 
quite welcome to walk anywhere on his land, from roadside 
to summits, as long as | didn’t walk through the farmyard 
itself. Too much vandalism and general yobbery had 
been experienced there and it was now out of bounds. 

| walk where | like in the Campsies and | have never 


| really been inconvenienced. | did once stumble on a 


grouse-shooting party near the Earl's Seat. Amicably, 
we agreed upon an onward route that would allow them 
to blast away unfettered at the poor birds, while | could 


| still get to where | wanted to go. Live and let live (except 


nastier. Eventually not even the perverse pleasure of | 
| wire fence that runs across the southern slopes of Dum- 


battling against the elements could disguise the unpleas- 
antness of the worsening situation. As | struggled back 


down the ridge the expected improvement in conditions | 


failed to materialise and it dawned on me that it was not 
simply bad conditions up high but that the overall weath- 
er situation had deteriorated. By the time | reached the 
horror bridge | was pretty tired but still had enough en- 


for the grouse, obviously). 
Symbolising greater concern is the massive wall and 


breck. At no point is there actually a Keep Out sign, but 
gates are few and crossing the thing involves precar- 
ious gymnastics and the likelihood that your Ron Hills will 


| catch on barbed wire. It's not, overtly, keeping walkers out 


ergy to reverse the morning's tricky manoeuvres. It struck | 


me at the time that if I'd started earlier and got much 
higher before the weather changed, | could have been too 
knackered to escape from behind the gate. Many times 
since I’ve passed the gate and contemplated a night- 
time dismantling operation on the bridge to demon- 
strate to the Alltchaorunn occupants how it would feel 
to be trapped. Unfortunately I’ve never seen any sign of 
anyone in residence. 

So what connects these unpleasant situations? Both 
are contrary to the spirit and the letter of the forthcoming 
Land Reform Act, but from post-foot and mouth dis- 


— but we all know why it's there. There are other such 
mute barriers, and I'm sure most readers could name their 
local equivalent. 

Furth of the Campsies, | was struck by the effrontery of 
the signs discouraging walkers near the summit of Tinto 
from attempting the Scaut Hill path to the east. | under- 
stand it's widely ignored, but perhaps some mass re- 
claiming might finally send the message that the signs 
need to come down. 

No doubt Danger Adders and Beware of the Bull signs 
will become more plentiful as the unfriends of walkers try 
to delay the access legislation’s journey from law to accept- 
ed part of our culture. But surely none will be as blatant 


| as the farm near Carrbridge whose entrance track bears a 


ease experiences the councils will be slow to act. The res- | 


ponses of hillgoers to FMD and to the draft Land Re- 
form Bill demonstrated that a good few of us are angry 
enough not to shrug off these abuses but to battle for 
our (new) rights. We each need to adopt a personal cause 
célébre and fight it all the way to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. 

Now, where are my wire-cutters and big spanners...? 


David MeVey, Milton of Campsie — 


ACCESS in my local hills, the Campsie Fells, is in some 
ways a non-issue. With a sea of a million and more peo- 
ple lapping right up to the southern slopes, people are 
going to go there anyway, whatever restrictions apply 


mock roadsign, with a picture of a hillwalker with a red 


| diagonal stripe through it, and the words No Walkers. 


Happily, it seeks only to prevent access to some of 
the dullest moorlands in the Highlands — but if anyone 
fancies doing some reclaiming, | can name and shame 


| it... (Go on then — Ed.) 


Mike Dales, Access and Conservation Officer, 
Mountaineering Council of Scotland, Perth— 


| ALONG with several other outdoor recreation bodies, the 
| Mountaineering Council of Scotland has been heavily 


involved in working to secure the best possible wording in 


| the Land Reform (Scotland) Act. In some ways this has 


been the “academic/abstract” exercise referred to in 


TAC57, but it has been a vital exercise in that a word 
got wrong in 2002 could be the cue for an access black- 


spot in 2020. For that reason our access work over the | 
past four years or so has been mainly proactive. With limit- | 


ed resources we have had to concentrate on achieving 
good legislation, at the expense of not being able to chase 
every access problem on the ground. 

We were, however, aware how demoralising it was to 
investigate access problems under the existing law. Our 
access work was entirely reactive under the Westmin- 
ster system, and reform of access legislation wasn't on the 
political agenda when | came into this work in 1995. All 
’ we could do in those days was to contact a landowner or 
manager and try to negotiate with them. Local authorities 


would provide us with basic information, but they rarely | 


got involved if the problem wasn't on a right of way. This 
meant that as a non-statutory body we were pretty much 
on. our own and in a fairly weak position. AS much as we 
‘ wanted to resolve access problems, we came to realise 
that negotiating them away, one by one, was never going 
to be effective. The alternative was to change the system. 
The change of UK government in 1997, and the intro- 


duction of the Scottish parliament in 1999, turned our atten- | 
tion to a period of proactive work to change the law and, as | 


it turns out, to agree a Scottish Outdoor Access Code. 


With the Act now set in stone, or at least awarded royal | 


assent, the process for 2003 moves on to the Code. This 
should be the final piece of proactive academic work be- 
fore the new system is in place and ready to be tried out 


beyond the corridors of power in the real world of hills, | 
farms and rivers. Once the Act and Code are in place our | 
priority will swing back to being reactive, but rather than 


just reverting full-circle to where we were, we will hopefully 
have made an upward spiral and should find ourselves in 
a stronger position than before. Local authorities and 


government agencies should get involved in all access | 
disputes (not just rights of way) and the first big test will | 


be in clearing up the really bad cases and not leaving 


the voluntary bodies like the MCofS, the Ramblers and the 


Scottish Canoe Association to go it alone. 


Indeed, it will be important to have statutory bodies | 
applying real pressure to resolve the worst blackspots, be- | 
cause other owners will be watching with great interest to | 
see what happens in those cases, and to react according- | 
ly. Hillgoers being vigilant and reporting incidents, local | 
authorities having the political will to resolve disputes and | 
representative bodies such as the MCofS asserting the | 


public’s statutory rights — this combination will, | hope, 
break the deadlock that has left access disputes to take 
care of themselves for too many years. The law is about to 


change and we must all help to bring pressure to bear on | 


those locations that continue to give trouble after East- 
er 2004. 


‘Chris Doake, Cambridge — 


March 2003). Thinking that opening time for the gate (at 
Inchmore, 26/393405) was at 9am, | arrived about ten 
minutes early, having delayed so as not to disturb the 
friendly Highland lady who had greeted me the last time | 
went up there two or three years ago. The day was glor- 
ious — cloudless, early morning frost, snow above 2500 
feet. After travelling more than 500 miles to get there, | had 
been dreaming of spending a day in the unseasonable 
summer warmth looking at wonderful views. In front of me 
were two full cars, being ushered through the gate by a 
young lady, different to the one | had seen previously. As 
she approached me | asked if | could go through too. 
She got slightly agitated and said the others had booked, 
and as | hadn't, | wasn’t allowed through. 

| was dumbstruck at the thought of my day being turned 
to dust. This was an unparalleled opportunity, a day in a 
decade, unthinkable that it could be missed. As | tried to 
take in this setback, she said that she was sorry, very 
sorry, but the glen wasn't open for another fortnight, that 
she had already let several other cars up that hadn't book- 
ed, and she was in a rush to get to work. Repeating that 
she was very sorry, asking if | had come a long way, say- 
ing again she was sorry, she closed the gate. Fair 
enough, she was just doing her job and | hadn't booked 
as | hadn't bothered to find out that you needed to book 
at that time of year. But baffled why she had a personal 
quota of unbooked cars, annoyed at not having arrived 
earlier, and wondering at the logic of wasting more time 
telling me that | couldn’t go through than it would have 
taken to wave me on after the others, | turned round. 

Plan B was that intended for the following day: Strath- 
conon. An hour later | was leaving the road by Telford's 
Kirk, climbing the slopes of Meallan nan Uan. Having a 
full day to spend there instead of the partial day | would 
otherwise have had on the Tuesday, and revelling in the 
total absence of other human beings, | had an unfor- 
gettable time wandering over all the various tops. Looking 
down into Strath Bran and Achnasheen was particularly 
satisfying, having on numerous occasions looked the 
other way to admire the shapely peaks. Reflecting that 
there must have been a least a dozen people tramping 
around the Munros in my forbidden glen, | was grateful 
instead for the peace and serenity of where | was. So 
thank you lady gatekeeper, you gave me a truly memor- 
able day and aroused many strong emotions. 


Ed. — The Strathfarrar gate is unlikely to be affected by 
the law change, as pedestrian access up the glen is unhin- 
dered. But it's an odd situation, the kind of thing that walk- 
ers have tended to accept for generations without really 
knowing the reason why. Is there some special by-law 
here? Is the road beyond the gate every bit as private for 
cars as any other estate road but is opened sporadically 
due to kindly landowners? Or is the current situation a 
weak-willed roads-department fudge and ought the road 
be fully open? A lot of public money has been spent on the 
waterworks further up, and a comparison with the hydro/ 
estate road connecting Glen Lochay with Loch Lyon 
might be of interest. It would be good to carry some 
thoughts and background on the Strathfarrar gate in some 
future issue of TAC. (The current stated access situation is 
given on page 201 of the 1999 SMC Munros guidebook.) 


Rowland Bowker, Portinscale — 


TACS7 raises quite a number of issues. One remembers 
the excellent work done by the editor of TAC and friends in 


| reclaiming the hills after the foot and mouth closures in 


2001 (see TACS1, pp14-16). Possibly such action is re- 


; : | quired again. Negotiation throughout history has been less 
ONE of the best days I've had on the hills for a long time | 


was preceded by an unpleasant experience trying to get | 
up Glen Strathfarrar one sunny Monday morning (17 | 


4 


effective than “direct action” — remember the mass tres- 
passes of the 1930s. Without direct action, quite a number 
of countries would be still under the yoke of colonialism. 


Of the six sites of shame listed in TAC57 | am familiar 
with most of them. The gate at Alltchaorunn in Glen Etive, 
for example, has angered me for many years. Some 30 
years ago, after a traverse of the Blackmount Munros 
from Bridge of Orchy, | was only able to get on to the road 


i | tive b ding the river. Perhaps we should | 4 : : 
oP a Sere 3 ; port is the one area where Scottish national parks could 


have regular work parties to remove the padlock and the 
barbed wire? 

Ann and | have on several occasions been refused 
access in Scotland during the lambing season. This is 
quite unnecessary. In the Lake District the walker is merely 
asked to have dogs under control, preferably on a lead. 

The Norwegian situation mentioned is really the 
Scandinavian A/lemansratt (Everyman's right), whereby one 
may walk anywhere except within 50 metres of houses 
and camp anywhere for 24 hours. We are not quite there 
yet in Scotland. 

Some other places where we have had “confrontations”... 


@ Cnap Chaochan Aitinn (36/146099). In May 1994 we 
were told by the factor here that permission would 
never be given to climb this hill. Luckily we were on 
the way down. 


@® Cnoc an Liath-bhaid Mhoir (16/759291). Here we were 
told that we could only go where we had been given 
permission. We were again on the way down. 


@ Cnoc Thulagain (35/743219). The only access 
seemed to be a rough track near a house. On the way 
down we were confronted by the owner who said we 
should have asked permission to through his “gar- 
den”. When | told him this was likely to become a 
popular hill he said no one would ever be allowed to 
use this route. 


Let us go out and climb all our hills (with due consider- 
ation and responsibility). We have really had a moral right 
to do this since time immemorial. 


Leen Volwerk, Fort William — 


THE last great no-go area? Peacefully poking out of the 
Atlantic, the stacks of St Kilda remain pinnacles inaccessi- 
ble since the time of the bird-slaying natives. Why not leave 


them to the birds? Every other corner of our not-quite-as- | 
fair-as-it-was land is infested by modern-day humankind. | 


Why not leave a last sanctuary, like the holy summits in the 
Himalayas? There are those who want to climb the stacks, 
but why should their wish be indulged? In a small way, let 
St Kilda's tops be some of the few things our species wants 
but cannot have. (See also the two ABs, pp10-11 — Ed.) 


Andrew Fraser, Inverness — 


ON Good Friday, my wife and | went to climb the Loch Lochy 
Munros and drove to the road-end at Kilfinnan where 
there is a parking bay. As we were getting boots on, the 
farmer arrived and asked, “You will be off to the hills then?” 
“Yes; we replied. “You are getting a lovely day for it. That 
will be £1 for the parking.” Having volunteered that the car 
would be unattended for some hours, we paid (as did the 
occupants of eight other cars that day). 

Never having been charged here on previous visits and 
suspecting that my council tax had probably paid for the 
parking bay anyway, | later took up the issue with Highland 
Council. Eventually | got through to the appropriate de- 
partment and it was confirmed that the public road goes 
as far as the bridge over the Kilfinnan Burn (34/276957). 
The road, its immediate verges and the parking bay are 
all publicly owned even though the farmer may own the 
land under them. As public places, one may park without 
charge, provided one is not causing an obstruction. The 
advice is to explain this, politely, and refuse to pay. 

| hope your readers will find this helpful for any future visit 
they may make to Kilfinnan. 


Val Hamilton, Croftamie — 


SINCE when has building a car park (as suggested in TAC57), 
even on compulsorily purchased land, been “radical’? As a 
solution to the Lawers village access problem, what about a 
park-and-ride bus service from Killin? Improved public trans- 


make a difference. 
Use of public transport by walkers is commonplace in the 


| Swiss and Austrian Alps, with fleets of buses setting off up 
| the valleys in the morning and returning in the evening, spe- 


cifically for walkers. This used to happen in Blunkett's Social- 
ist Republic of South Yorkshire, with lines of double-deckers 
heading out to Fox House on the edge of the Peak District 
on a Sunday morning. Maybe it still does happen, though | 
suspect the maximum fare is now more than 12 pence. 
Buses dropping people off at different points giving 
access through in-by land would distribute the pressure 
and dilute problems of erosion and litter which honeypot 
car parks can create. Let’s take the chance to broaden 
the debate: questions about access don't just start at the 
barbed wire fence. 


Ed. — One access blackspot has been wiped from the map 
since TAC57, as lain aka James aka John Irvine, aka the 
“Beast of Deephope”, died suddenly on Easter Sunday. It 
would have been better had he moved to a deserted island 
somewhere (no one deserved to have him as a neighbour), 
but die he did, and there were corners of the Ettrick valley 
in which his death was not mourned. It proved particularly 
timely for Kevin Newton at the Angecroft campsite, as he 


| had stood as prosecution witness last year when Irvine was 


convicted for assault of a family of walkers. Speaking out 
against this had been a brave, take-a-deep-breath move 
which predictably led to a vendetta by Irvine and the 
eventual concoction of dangerous driving charges against 
Newton — charges which were soon to be heard. Hence 


| the mixture of relief and astonishment when the case fell 


through due to the sudden lack of its prime mover. 

More detail on all this next time — some of the stories 
about Irvine's encounters with tourists and with his fellow 
Ettrickonians are astonishing, and Irvine’s own driving 
habits often feature (eg people on horseback, especially 
women, seemed to be at particular risk). For now, though, it 
seems safe to say that an ascent of Law Kneis can be 
made by way of the forest-track network behind Deep- 
hope without danger of either verbal or physical assault. 


Oh, and while on the subject of serious malice with intent 
to harm, does anyone have any knowledge of / information 
about (a) head-high wires stretched across forest tracks 
in the Hill of Fare area of Aberdeenshire, or (b) footbridge 
planks sabotaged then replaced — such that unsuspect- 
ing walkers might fall through — on public footpaths in 


& the Ennerdale area? 


| AM NOT SURE how to say this, but | fear that the Foinaven 


controversy may have returned. As you probably remember, 
there was a flurry of activity in the early 1990s when an Ord- 
nance Survey 1:10000 sheet mapped Ganu Mor, the main 
summit, as 914 metres — a jump from the previous 908m. 


Now 914.4m is a very significant height in Scotland, and Aagpreg 


should a hill reach this level, aka 3000 feet, it will sprout 
paths. Munro fever duly struck the far northwest and the 
Rhiconich Hotel went on a marketing offensive, cashing 
in on the strange phenomenon whereby an extremely fine 
hill became “interesting” overnight. Even today, a decade 
on, www.streetmap.co.uk labels Foinaven as a Munro in 
its gazetteer. 

In the way that goldrushes do, the hype fizzled out in the 
face of the reality that 914m does not (necessarily) equate 
to 3000ft. In the absence of a vital decimal point, it was 
‘probable that Foinaven was a 2999ft hill. The OS didn't 
give a height in feet, and the margin for error does not 
allow for meaningful use of decimal points, so Foinaven 


was “safe”, at least for the time being. Apart from Street- | 


map, all current listings of Foinaven treat it as a Corbett: 
the 1997 SMC Tables gives 914m without any imperial 


gives 914m and 2999ft. 
Easter 2003, and in the face of probable redundancy | 
headed for the remaining wanted Sutherland Corbetts while 


eastern 914m spot height. This was an unusual recontour- 
ing on an Explorer and showed the summit shape precise- 
ly. What it did not show however was a spot height on 
the western top — so this could still be anywhere from 
910m to 914m and Foinaven could still be safe from the 
dogs. 

My impression, made during nearly an hour on the sum- 
mit and before having seen Explorer 445, was that the 
west top is the higher by at least two metres. Alan Dawson 
tells me he is equally sure that the east top is the higher of 
the two, and has suggested that the west cairn is the old 
908m spot, now reckoned to be 911m. However, the 


| 908m spot used to be mapped at the same place as the 
height, while Alan Dawson's 1999 Corbett Tops booklet | 


| still had diesel money. Good Friday was a scorcher and | | 


made heavy going of Foinaven’s steep slopes — thank | 


goodness the approach bogs were dry. It was at the | 


summit of Ceann Garbh (902m, Landranger 9/313514) that | 


| first became aware that neighbouring Ganu Mor had two 
cairned summits with a slight dip between them. 

Another walker, like me from Shropshire, just beat me to 
the summits and settled at the easternmost cairn. My first 
impressions were that the westernmost summit was the 
higher, and that it looked very worn for a Corbett. Watch- 
ing my altimeter carefully, | joined the lunching walker at 
the eastern cairn, a better viewpoint. The trend on the alt- 
imeter was that the eastern cairn was lower. Absolute 
heights are lost in the margin of error of the instrument, but 
the one-metre resolution should show a trend up or down. 

Over lunch, the history of the hill was discussed and | had 
a good look at the latest 1:50000 map. It was hopelessly 


wrong, showing just the one 914m summit at 9/317507, the | 


east top. The west top, at 9/315507, whatever its height, was 


missing. | desperately hoped that this was an OS cock- | 


up, that the spot height was simply in the wrong place and 
should have been in the missing western ring contour. 


After lunch, | carefully walked back over to the west top. | 


Again my eyes and altimeter agreed: the west top was 
probably the higher of the two. If this is true, and if the 
east cairn really is 914m, then we have a new Munro. If. 

| have very mixed feelings about this. Having “found” a 


Munro before and having also had a share in the credit | 
of moving another, | get quite a buzz out of the notoriety of | 
being a Munrofinder General. On the other hand, this is | 


Foinaven: do | really want to hurt it? The day when | | 


bought the map that elevated Beinn Teallach and | showed it 
to Hamish Brown, he said of the Torridon Beinn Dearg 
(another 914m Corbett) that it was “far too good a hill to 
be thrown to the dogs”. That was in 1984, and there are 


many more dogs now. Hamish's comment applies equally | 


to Foinaven, already showing wear from its near-miss 
status. 

On the way home from Sutherland, | saw the new 1:25 000 
map, Explorer 445, for the first time. This backed up the 
on-the-ground observation, showing two 910m contour 
rings as opposed to the Landranger's one. The western ring 
was large, while there was just a tiny ring around the 


current 914m, slightly undermining this hypothesis. Against 
the west cairn being a Munro it can be argued that the 
saddle between the tops is shown as 909m maximum, and 
on the ground it appears unlikely that the west cairn 
stands 6m above the low point. 

The OS are saying nothing at the moment — are they 
aware of the sensitivity of the situation? It's no use getting 
a consensus of visitors as to the highest point, because 
it's emotionally loaded: say the “right” answer and you get 
another Munro. As for votes with feet, from looking at the 
wear and tear around the two cairns it's obvious that 
most visitors have been satisfied with just the western cairn. 

Personally | am convinced that the western cairn is the 
summit, whatever its height. The 914m spot height on the 
eastern summit could so easily be a typo, the hill’s overall 
height slapped over the old spot rather than in the correct 
place. We need to be sure that the eastern top is, as the 
map suggests, 914m, and once certain of this then levelling 
gear could be used to work out if the western cairn is 
relatively higher or lower. 


Richard Webb 


Ed. — Along with all this, the analysis of Chris Crocker 
(TAC36, p14) should also be borne in mind: that there is a 
maximum error of +/-2ft for OS ground-surveyed heights 
and +/-3.3m for aerially plotted heights. Hence Foinaven 
could well be a Munro even if its high point has been 
surveyed as 914m — Chris calculates a probability of 
36% for this — or could still be a Corbett even were the 
height to be mapped as, say, 915m. Also relevant is a letter 
to the SMC’s Bill Brooker in 1990, in which the OS said 
(a) that their Foinaven height is given to the nearest metre, 
(b) it falls within the range 913.8m to 915.2m, and (c) they 
were unable to check whether the published 914m height 
was rounded up or down or if the location had moved, as 
they no longer had the relevant photography. 

Chris Crocker notes that the range of error 913.8m to 
915.2m implies the published 914m measurement was 
rounded down from 914.5m, the mid-point of the range, as 
in OS practice a point-five measurement “may be round- 
ed either up or down”. And 914.5m is above the 3000ft 
level. It's also worth noting that, on the available carto- 
graphic evidence, Foinaven is a more legitimate candidate 
for a place in Munro's Tables than is the currently listed and 
highly dubious Knight's Peak. 

Anyway, as Richard Webb says, Foinaven is a fine hill 
Munro status or no Munro status, dogs or no dogs. 
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‘re buying here, the thing that commands __ | installed to an elderly but still sprightly 200MHz Pen- 

THE THING youre aren. Anquet have licensed | tium with 64MB of RAM, running the aptly named Win- 
1:50000 mapping data from the Ordnance Survey, and | dows ME (it makes you feel tired and sick for a year 
1:25000 from Harvey Maps, and they've bunged it all on | after you install it). The program used up around 200MB 
to CD-ROMs for your delight and education. of my hard drive, then chugged away quite nicely, read- 
Great Britain North comes on four CDs, and contains | ing its mapping data from a 32x CD drive. There was a 
OS Landranger maps covering the whole of Britain north | distinct delay as | scrolled around the map display, and 


of the Humber. Superscale Highlands is a single CD — | the inevitable hassle of changing CDs when | wanted to 
it provides 1:25000 Harvey Superwalker coverage of | change resolution or move to a completely different area, 
the lumpy parts of Scotland. | but this stickiness was by no means unacceptable. 


Other stuff is on offer. If you care to shell out another So | moved on to a 1.9GHz Pentium 4 with 256MB 
£120 you can collect the complete set of 1:50000 cov- | of RAM, running Windows XP, and bunged all five 
erage by purchasing the four CDs of Great Britain South. | review CDs on to my hard drive. There was a brief 
The Harvey-based Superscale Lake District will set you | pause while | fed the beast the CDs in the requisite or- 
back just £45. Anquet also provide a set of budget der, and then | was able to admire a directory called 
packages — 1:50000 coverage of National Park areas. | Anquet Map Data, which was hogging an impressive 
These CDs cost £35 each and are called Lakes, Peaks ; 2.34GB of disk space. (Jeez-o. First hard disk | ever 
(sic), Scotland, South Coast and Wales. Coverage is vari- | owned stretched to 20MB, and | thought I'd never fill 
able — Lakes covers more than just the Lake District, | it.) With this installation, the maps scroll pretty smoothly 
but Scotland covers only selected mountainous regions. | — you can click-and-drag your way seamlessly around 

Having a truly humongous quantity of data is a fine | the countryside with the mouse, as if you were crawling 
thing in itself, of course — the mere fact of possession | across God’s own Landranger map. 


gladdens the heart (well, it works for me). But it's only | Right Let's move on to what this thing actually does. 
really useful if you can get at it — if you can view it and At startup, your screen is filled with a map at the cur- 
mess with it, extract useful bits and print them out. | sont resolution. Every installation comes with an OS 
And this is where Anquet come up trumps — they've 4.4 999000 “overview” map which lets you navigate swift- 
stuck a nice, clear, intuitive front end on their costly data. ly around the country, and a 1:250000 OS toad atlas 
Whichever Anquet package you buy, you'll get the | with a 200m contour interval. Higher resolutions are avail- 
same front-end software. If you buy a couple of pack- | abie according to the map packages you've installed. 
ages, the data merge seamlessly behind a single in- Along the top are the customary toolbar and menu 
stance of that front end. You have a couple of installation | bar, and at bottom left there’s a little box telling you the 
options — you can install the software and : minimal current grid coordinates of your mouse pointer, and its 
dataset to your hard disk, and access the major mapping | aititude. This is interpolated from a 50-metre square 
date vie your CD drive, er, I you nave a hard-disk the | grid covering the whole country, so it can be slightly 
size of a small European principality, you can dump | adrift from the contours you're seeing onscreen. 
all the ‘mapping ‘dala on te your hard dtive, — oe the | The maps are stored as single images, rather than in 
benefit of TACers everywhere, | tried both options. First, layers, so there's sadly no possibility of turning off the 


alaixi OS's irritating purple lines and 

| tourist-information icons. How- 

ever, you can zoom in on any 

* detail that seems a little ob- 

, scure, which is certainly more 

*# than | can manage with a real 

map and my creeping pres- 

byopia. You can scroll the map 
smoothly across the screen by 

' Clicking-and-dragging, or move 

/- it in increments by tapping the 

, cursor keys. 

. For bigger navigational leaps, 
you have several options. One 
, button on the toolbar brings up 

**. a dialogue box that allows you 
=: to go directly to a specific grid 

reference or latitude and long- 

itude. Another lets you search 
: a database of a quarter of a 

- million placenames, and then 

: jump to the location you’ve 

- specified — the database 

pops up a list of matching 
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names, together with their grid reference and adminis- , screen. You can drag the map around and adjust the 
trative district to help you decide which one you want, magnification to make best use of the printed area. 
and some information about the nature of the feature | With the printer zoom set to 100%, you get a printout 
and its distance from your current location. You can also | at exactly the original scale of the map. The 
narrow your search by creating filters for the type of | seamlessness of the OS map display comes into its 
feature and administrative district, so it’s possible to | own, here — | found it slightly disorientating to have a 
search for, say, hills in Aberdeenshire which contain the | map of Creag Mhor and the approach to it from Glen 
word bhuidhe in their names — we're talking a signifi- | Lochay, al/ printed on the same piece of paper. 
cant edge in the TAC quiz, here. A little playing around The last option Anquet offers is data transfer to and 
with this function suggests the database comes from | from Garmin or Magellan GPS receivers. Again, this was 
OS data — | could jump to pretty much any obscure | impressively easy — | plugged the serial cable into the 
name | could find on an OS map, but names that appear | back of my Garmin GPS 12, told the Anquet software a 
only on Harvey maps weren't found. A more significant | little about the device, and we were off. Before | quite 
limitation is the accent-specificity of the search — Beinn | knew what was going on, Anquet had found a forgotten 
Dorain was unfindable until | realised | had to enter | track-log, downloaded it, and displayed it. (Seems like | 
Beinn Dorain, which | could only do by cutting and past- | did find my way to the right top on Beinn an Dothaidh 
ing the accented character from another application. last year ... or, as Anquet insists, Beinn an Dothaidh.) 
Another method of moving quickly from place to place You can transfer individual named waypoints to your 
is to right-click on a feature of interest, set it as a | GPS, but if you copy over an entire route, Anquet auto- 


“waypoint”, and then add it to Anquet’s “Quick-List’ — | matically generates its own waypoint names, giving you 
thereafter you'll be able to return to it with only a cou- | control over just the initial two letters. Since | find walk- 
ple of mouse-clicks. ing from ACOO1W to ACOO3W via ACO02 less than edi- 


Mention of waypoints brings us to another feature of | fying, this is one feature I’m hoping will improve in sub- 
the software — the creation of “paths” and “routes”. | sequent versions of the software. 
Paths, in Anquet’s environment, are used to connect Speaking of subsequent versions, a trip to Anquet’s 
waypoints — start at one waypoint (one you’ve made | website at www.anquet.co.uk allows you to register your 
earlier, or one you create on the fly), click your way _ product, and lets you download the latest version of the 
across the map marking out a path, and terminate at | software. You'll also get online support, and access to 
another waypoint. You can associate little bits of de- | their database of routes. This latter is a searchable list 
scriptive text with your paths and waypoints, should | of routes submitted by Anquet customers. They are, as 
you so desire. Routes are concatenations of paths, and | might be expected, of variable quality, and so far there 
any single path can be incorporated into several differ- | are only 140 or so available for the whole of the UK. I’m 
ent routes. As you assemble a route, any text asso- | not a great man for traipsing along following other peo- 
ciated with the component paths and waypoints is | ple’s directions (or even worse ... shudder ... following 
compiled into a route description for you. This whole | their waypoints on my GPS), but with the duties of the 
caboodle can then be saved to disk for later use. reviewer heavy upon me, | downloaded a couple and 

It reads as if it’s going to a real faff to do, but after a | took a look. Some, like the route for Beinn a’Ghlo, are 
couple of minutes with Anquet’s reassuringly minimalist | nothing more than someone's track log from a standard 
10-page manual | was laying in paths and routes like a | day out (see opposite). Given the ease of entering your 
good ’un. | confess I’m hazy on what the advantage of | own waypoints and routes through the Anquet interface, 
this two-stage approach to route-planning is, but there _ it’s difficult to see why anyone would want to download 
seems to be no problem with creating a one-path route. | such a thing. But others, like the walks in the Living 

Once you have a path or route mapped out, you can —_— History section, at least use the technology to full ad- 
call up information about it. There’s a neat, customisable | vantage by providing text annotations along the way. 


“Path Profile’ that shows you the ups and downs you'fe go. summary time. The data were always going to come 
SO 10 nav @ to negotiate, and a digest of distance, expensive, and the price tag is probably more or less 
height and time based on Naismith’s venerable formula. wat might be expected. The Anquet software is slick 
The Naismith calculation is customisable for those who | 444 customisable and easy to use — I'm impressed 
alae ground taster sl slower than we standard, and and | had lots of fun and no distress at all when playing 
there’s the option of inserting a downhill jigger factor if | with it. | did once have the software hang completely, 
your knees are beginning to complain on the steep de- | but | was doing something particularly dim at the time 


scents (the default setting for this option is “disabled”, | — changing the defined paper size for my printer while 
which gave me a frisson of concern until | realised they | in the middle of printing a map. (Just asking for it, re- 
meant it was switched off). ' ally.) I'll certainly use it in future — for quick Naismith 


Next step — print the map, including your planned | gctimates, to generate GPS waypoints, to print out cus- 
route. The interface for this is neat and intuitive, with _ tom maps when the route spans a couple of sheets, to 
the printable area displayed as a black box on the — search for placenames, and for general map-browsing. 

am i ; : What didn’t | like? The placename search certainly 
Specification City— | needs to be insensitive to accents, and could do with 
Minimum system: some better support for wildcard searches, given how 
Windows 98/ME difficult many hill names are to spell correctly. I'd also 
OMB RAM ( : like to see better support for transferring named way- 
3 > points to the GPS. But that’s it — it’s a fine package. 
Recommended: That said, I’m not sure if anyone but the serious en- 
Windows 2000/XP ) : : thusiast will care to spring £240 for OS maps of the 
64MB RAM 7 whole of Britain. But you might well care to spend £35 
500MHz processor for yo favourite part of the country — do take a look at 
Anquet’s website to see the exact areas they cover. 


St Kilda: Stupendous stacks and squat blackened chimneys 


There has been much discussion in these pages of Scotland's most celebrated archipelago — its 
status, its access, its seabirds, its summits. So it was good to see a boatload of TAC readers chug 
out that way in early May for some first-hand experience. Here are the thoughts of two who braved 


some very turbulent seas. 


A: obsessive travellers, Rowland and | have embarked 
on many a voyage heralded as our “trip of a lifetime’, 
but none deserved this accolade more than the prospect 
of a visit to St Kilda. It was indeed the culmination of a 
lifetime of peak-bagging, a chance to snatch one last 
summit and to see those rocky islands and stacks des- 
tined to elude me for ever. 

Eight enthusiastic baggers embarked on the good ship 
Cuma with a forecast of stormy weather. We made it 


round the Lewis coast to Loch Resort with a landing for | 


‘some of the local hills, but by evening the forecast had 
worsened to a prospect of storm force 11, so skipper 


Murdo decreed a quick and very bumpy dash back to | 


home base at Miabhaig. Next day we made a car-based | 


sortie into the cloud-covered hills of western Lewis. 


On Tuesday morning the forecast had improved slightly | 
and we dashed for St Kilda with Murdo promising us | 


nothing worse than the rounding of Gallan Head as we 
headed out into the Atlantic. This prediction turned out to 
be rather over-optimistic and the least said about that 
uncomfortable crossing the better. At last, in the late 
aftemoon, the violent lurching subsided to a steady rock- 
ing and we anchored in Village Bay. Despite obvious 
relief at getting there, the scenery was disappointing 
with the hills presenting a very bland and grassy face to 
the bay and the village itself dominated by ugly military 
buildings. 

The landing took two trips in the inflatable dinghy, and 
as | climbed up the ladder on to the shore Alan [Blanco] 
remarked that | was smiling for the first time in eight 
hours. 

We then had to stand around like schoolkids awaiting 
the bell while the newly appointed warden read out the 
rules from his crib sheet: 


to the island 

Don't leave litter, even food scraps 

Avoid disturbing the birds and watch out for bonxies 
There are no toilet facilities on the island 

It is forbidden “for your own safety” to walk alone 


He then started to tell us about the layout of the village | 


and threatened us with the museum as the sun sank all 
too fast behind the hills. At last Bert Barnett broke in 
with: “Now we'll tell you something. We are off up 
Conachair now while the sun is shining.” 


| have to admit that | found Conachair a disappointing 
grassy plod. Even the bonxies did nothing to enliven 
the ascent, watching warily from grassy tussocks but 
showing no inclination to drive us away. The summit 
was also an anticlimax after glowing descriptions read 
before the visit of spectacular views of the highest cliffs 
in Britain. The reality was that a cautious peep over the 
rim revealed only the sea far below and compared un- 
favourably with the sensational Biod an Athair on Skye 
and my all-time favourite island summit on the Isle of 
Noss. At least there were rather lovely views of a stormy 
sunset behind Soay on the descent. 

We were looking forward to a more leisurely expiora- 
tion next day, but morning brought a dire warning from 
the coastguard of a change in the wind direction, forcing 
us to make a quick escape. We were able to sail out 
of Village Bay alongside the island of Dun and to in- 
spect it for a possible landing spot: this looked highly 


hazardous in the heavy seas but was judged fairly 
easy by the more competent members of the party. 
Then we sailed under the cliffs of Conachair, which cer- 


© Don't bring any cats and dogs or other animals on _ tainly looked a lot more impressive from the sea. 


After sailing along to the gap between Hirta and 
Soay, which contains two impressive sea stacks, we 
tured for Boreray and its attendant Marilyns. Of course 
this is just how those in charge of the islands want 


| visitors to enjoy them, from a boat, and awesome it 
| certainly was. Sailing right under Stac Lee in a very 


To our relief, the warden accepted this intervention | 
quite happily and we were on our way, with Rob Woodall | 
and Chris Upson running round all the hills in the two | 


hours of remaining daylight and the rest of us content 
just to reach St Kilda’s highest summit. 


turbulent sea, it definitely rated “impossible” in my eyes 
with Stac an Armin and Boreray itself scarcely more 
feasible — although again I’m sure some members of 
the party were eyeing them for possible routes and 
vowing to retum. 

For myself, | know | shall never go back. Although | 
was very glad in retrospect to have visited St Kilda, | 
failed to fall under that spell which all the literature 
claims inevitably draws visitors back to these islands 
again and again. 

Ann Bowker 


he crossing was every bit as rough and unsettling as 


feared. The first hour out from Miabhaig, was not too bad, | 
but had I been asked, I’d have voted to turn back. As we | 


hit shallower water over the Flannan ridge the winds and 


waves notched up a gear and it just seemed stupid to be at | 


sea for eight hours in a howling gale, with monstrous 


10 


waves and a cyclonic swell. By the time we sighted Stac 
an Armin and Boreray, only three of us were fit to have a 
look (although everyone was up for it on the return leg). 

It has to be said that Boreray, Stac Lee and Stac an 
Armin were every bit as sensational as advertised. Fairy- 
tale, unreal, enormous, boggling, surreal, stupendous, 


unlandable-on. Their massive cliffs belong to the sea, the _ might offer useful shelter from a hefty shower that was 
wind and the birds, and it’s laughable to imagine that | approaching over Soay, but time was short so we took a 
occasional landings will have any effect at all on this | direct descent over easy ground towards the disused 
raw marine environment. Dun too looked amazing but not | quarry. We nipped through a gap in the stone wall and 
inaccessible, while Soay was a huge lumpen thing, im- | walked down the road for the last few hundred metres 
pressive rather than exciting. toward the helipad. As we headed for the metalled land- 
The only island we landed on, however, was Hirta. We | ing, ramp across the expansive concrete apron adorned by 
were ashore for under two hours but there was plenty to | two large rusting containers, we saw a shed with a sign 
see. A rubber dinghy ferried us from bobbing boat to | welcoming us to St Kilda international sea and airport 
concrete pier, where the iron ladder made landing easy. It | lounge. We hurried past a row of fixed oil drums towards 
was nearly 8pm and getting dusky, but we listened duti- _ the large generator building with its squat blackened chim- 
fully as the warden went through the St Kilda by-laws | neys. It was getting dark by now, so we didn’t pay much 
one by one. He emphasised the unique natural and cult- | attention to the grey rows of utilitarian barracks and sheds. 
ural heritage of the island. We were asked to tread gently As we returned to the pier there was no sign of the 
and to show due respect. As time ticked on and he was | dinghy or the rest of the group, so we thought about call- 
stressing the importance of not leaving so much as a | ing in at the brightly-lit pub where we could see a game 
breadcrumb or an apple core to interfere with the delicate | of pool in progress and some QinetiQ contractors enjoying 
island ecosystem, I couldn’t help noticing over his should- | a smoke and a pint. But then the warden intercepted us to 
er a newish-looking van driving down the tarmac road | check on the whereabouts of the rest of our party. We 
towards the military installation. assured him they’d be along soon, so he chatted amiably 
Finally the lesson ended, with details of opening hours | about access to the island. A squall earlier in the day 
of shop and pub. Questions were invited, but instead of | had made it difficult for the helicopter to drop off its 
asking anything Bert Barnett boldly announced our in- | twice-weekly payload for the military base. As the un- 
tention to set off up Conachair right away. Three of the | settled weather was due to continue, it was possible that 
party wanted to climb Oisebhal (the easternmost top) first, | rough seas might deter some of the 600 tourists expected 
so were given strict warnings about staying inside the | atthe weekend from a visiting cruise ship. 
wall and not going near the edge. The rest of us were direct- We would have liked more time for further insights, but 
ed to head for some large metal storage tanks near the | Findlay was waving from the approaching dinghy so we 
barn with a corrugated iron roof. From there we took a | said goodbye and headed past the bulky gabions to the 
direct line up to the Gap (between Oisebhal and Cona- | concrete steps and choppy sea. The next day’s relaxed ex- 
chair). The going, was easy all the way and we reached the | ploration was thwarted by storm warnings and a swift de- 
top before dark, so were rewarded with a fine view of | parture, but the brief visit left us in no doubt that Hirta is 
the masts and buildings of the rocket-tracking station on | fully entitled to its place alongside Blaenafon in the world 
the summit of Mullach Mor to the west. This looked like it _ heritage rankings. Alan Blanco 


Mountaineering Melodies 24 


Wait, they don’t love you like | love you 
Wait, they don’t love you like | love you 
Maaa-aaa aaa-aaa aaa-aaa aaa-aaaps 
Wait, they don’t love you like | love you 

‘Maps’, Yeah Yeah Yeahs, 2003 


IT’S ALWAYS GOOD to see cartography in the 
charts, and ‘Maps’ is a strong contender for 
best song about, er, maps since Hendrix's 
eerily prescient ‘Purple Haze’. Presumably 
Karen Orzalek isn’t singing about Landrangers 
or Explorers, or even about (Polly) Harveys, —_ 

as Yeah Yeah Yeahs are based in New York. But they make the biggest gravel-guttural noise ground out by any 
three-piece since Weller and co’s urban streetsongs, and their tunes include Tick (about bagging, or insects, or 
both) and Black Tongue (a heavy-going heather slope in the northern Pennines). 

Goodness knows how Yeah Yeah Yeahs’ garage-grunge can be categorised, but for much of their debut album, 
Fever to Tell, think Lene Lovich doing covers of the B-52s’ ‘Rock Lobster’ reworked, dark-style, by the afore- 
mentioned Ms Harvey — and you're about a quarter of the way there. ‘Maps’ feels atypical of the CD but is the 
most accessible thing on it: after eight tracks of squealing and yelling Orzalek suddenly comes close to what 
old-fogey parents would term ‘singing properly’. She’s backed by Brian Chase’s thumping drums (what Adam 
Ant’s jungle-beat numbers might have been like had they been any good) and sporadic bursts of flaming guitar 
from Nick Zinner and his Eraserhead-meets-Heroes-period-Bowie hairstyle. 

‘Pack up, don't stray’, sings Orzalek — but if the gist of her rather sweet lyric is that she seriously thinks it’s 
better to forsake grid lines and graticule intersections for some human-based love interest, then she’s wrong. There 
really is nothing nicer than snuggling up alongside a handful of spot heights of an evening. 


Coming soon: Caan Dun, Shabba Ranks (1995); Maps of Tacit, Shannon Wright (2000). 
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Not Seen is partly due to circumstance, as the author’s 


Te there is a strangeness to Zhe Evidence of Things 


death early in 1996 meant he was never able to properly | 


shape a book of which he wrote “I believe it will be my last”. 
The sadness of his passing — he was aged 83 years and one 
day but it felt before his time — is conveyed in an epilogue by 


his widow Anne, the best of her several contributions to the | 


book. She tells of her man’s final year of illness following a 
blackout and a fall, and of his having enjoyed “the best sum- 
mer weather we ever had at Loch Goil. Even the midges were 
in abeyance and days were lived outside”. This is mixed with 
her anger at the final, post-operative decline, hastened by 


“follow-up problems including hospital infection and pulmo- | 


nary oedema — the latter regarded by Bill as a hazard of alti- 
tude and Himalayan climbing and not as a hazard of the NHS.” 

What Bill Murray’s failure to see his last work published 
meant in literary terms can be seen in the extent to which the 
eventual book is something of a jumble: there is the feel of 


an anthology, or an externally edited “reader”. The Essential | 
W H Murray would look similar: the main text supplemented | 
by a smattering of letters and speeches, some thoughts on | 


writing methodology and the odd poem by his widow. One 


chapter here is even lifted wholesale from what is commonly | 


held to be his finest book, Mountaineering in Scotland. 
Quite what form the eventual balance of editorial input took 


Baton Wicks, 2002, 352pp, 1 89857 324 7, £20 

He didn’t sign up until April 1940, when in an echo of his 
Buachaille ascent he “climbed Observatory Ridge, then 
came straight down to Fort William, where I registered for 
military service”. What followed — his training, capture in 
North Africa and long sojourn in POW camps — gives the 
narrative an edge that outdoes even the best on-crag accounts 
from the pre-war years. Murray’s humanity shows through in 
clear-eyed descriptions of at best grim, at worst horrific events: 
“T half turned to see how my platoon was faring, and to speak 
to my runner, who came hard on my heels. His body stood on 
its legs a yard away —— but only the legs, still joined at the 
smoking waist.” That “smoking” is a terrible, precise observa- 
tion. Then there is disgust at “psychopaths” in his own ranks, 
be they a Hurricane pilot gleefully strafing a column of ambu- 
lances, or a general ordering his men not to take prisoners. 
Such people, Murray notes, “should be cut out when found”. 
And then comes an incident which links directly with the 
book’s underlying theme of otherworldliness. A mortar bomb 
explodes a yard away, and Murray recalls a “golden rule of 
artillery attack”: that “no shell lands twice in the same spot”. 
But just as he is about to slither into the assumed safety of the 
crater, he “felt inwardly a sudden negative command: ‘Stay 
put!’ It came not from my own will or mind, which intended 


| otherwise, yet while soundless, was so authoritative that I 


is unclear — normally the publisher would be the dominant | 


party, but Anne Murray comments that “After Bill’s death in 
1996 I continued the editing of his book as he would have 
wished and as we discussed.” Perhaps it is this dual-control 
approach that has left the book feeling “busy”, as opposed 
to being an uncluttered autobiographical memoir. Yet when 
genuine editorial intervention is needed in the form of an ex- 
planatory footnote, this tends to be absent — such that 7he 
Evidence... has a feeling of being simultaneously over- 
structured and underwritten, adrift on the moor between genu- 
ine autobiography and posthumous, analytical biography. 

That said, there is much good writing here, especially in the 
early chapters. Murray begins with his upbringing (Liverpool 
born, Glasgow raised), and the opening page includes a 
wonderful image of his father, another W H, killed at Gallipoli 
when Murray was two. “In the great frosts of the 1890s”, the 
son writes, “he used to skate ten miles up Loch Lomond from 
Balloch to Rowardennan, weaving his way through the dozen 
islands, then climb Ben Lomond and skate back”. 

These opening sections, “Early Years” and “Pre-War Climb- 
ing in Scotland”, stand as a companion piece to Murray’s 
early books and provide a valuable social commentary on a 
climbing era that will, when its last few participants die, 
suddenly seem an age ago. There is also a fine self-portrayal 
of poise and pleasure, of a hugely able hill man with abilities 
and health unhindered. “I have rarely enjoyed anything in life 
more than cutting up a long, high-angled ice pitch where 
balance was delicate,’ Murray writes. Few could have written 
that with such technical and philosophical honesty. 

The looming war inevitably overshadows these early days, 
and the book’s crux is the change from the freedom of the 
hills to the confinement of conscription. Come the outbreak 
of hostilities, two days after Auden had sat in one of the 
dives on Fifty-Second Street, uncertain and afraid, Murray is 
to be seen sharing at least the first of these emotions on the 
Buachaille, where he comments: “To me and everyone | 
knew at the time, mobilisation spelled the ruin of every- 
thing we most valued in life”. After climbing the hill by 
Crowberry Ridge, he descends “as slowly as I knew how’. 


chose not to argue.” Of course within seconds another bomb 
lands in the crater. “On rare occasions,” Murray notes, “a 
human being may be open to direction from a power higher 
than his own.” 

The “Incarceration” section is no less vivid, and, if any- 
thing, even more brutal. Murray was moved between Chieti 
in Italy, Moosburg in Bavaria, Mahrisch Trubau in Bohemia 
and Oflag 79 in Saxony. Gestapo agents took a steadily great- 
er role in proceedings (“men from whom all good had been 
wrung out, leaving an animated corpse. My flesh crept”), and 
Murray’s coping mechanism combined writing and mystical 
religion. This latter was nurtured by fellow prisoner Herbert 
Buck, whose initial approach “It seems to me you’re 
ready to start on the Mystic Way” — carries with it, cold on 
the page and to the modern eye, an inadvertent sense of 
having slipped in from some Van Morrison lyric sheet. 

This is the point at which the writing begins to falter, as 
Murray is less sure-footed in conveying religious matters than 
when describing climbs or the vocation of writing, even though 
each meant much to him and the three were heavily inter- 
twined. With religion, his writing lapses into a curious formal- 
ity: “The practical approach [to what he calls the “Perennial 
Philosophy” ] starts with discursive meditation, long con- 
tinued and accompanied by stripping away of everything that 
hinders and obscures the soul’s vision, or leads away from 
the goal, which is the unitive knowledge of the Infinite. One, 
to whom mankind has given innumerable names, summarised 
as God. The union is a paradox, free of pantheism — a union 
in love, truth, inner vision, and not in identity.” Revealing 
one’s spiritual beliefs in print is dangerous for any writer, 
and Murray deserves credit for risking this and several 
passages like it. Trouble is, he loses his writer’s voice every 


time spirituality comes up, and “unitive knowledge of the 
Infinite” is as woolly as “smoking” was precise in the bom- 
bardment passage. 

Another way in which the book — or, rather, its editing — 
starts to drift comes with the appearance of an intriguing 
character. Alastair Cram (1909-94) was close to Murray’s 
equal as a climber, but in all other respects they appear to 


have been complete opposites. In the camps, Murray chose to | 


meditate and write whereas Cram felt it his duty to escape. 
Each was right, and Murray is magnanimous about Cram’s 


bravery. After the latter is taken to Dachau and “forced to | 


watch the torture of Czech women” (leading to a spell in a 


mental hospital, from which, inevitably, he escapes), Murray | 
page 256. Murray’s over-detailed description makes for dull 


comments: “I honour his memory. The man was indomitable.” 

Murray notes that Cram’s constant co-escapee, Tommy 
Wedderburn, was of “markedly contrasting character”, yet a 
similar question concerning Murray and Cram — how come 
these two great hill men handled prison life so differently’? — 
is never asked. Murray’s comment, after Cram’s final escape, 
that “He and I never met again” is extraordinary, given that 
the pair were to be SMC stalwarts for another half-century. 
But it remains unclear whether this arose from antipathy, or 
from the two men’s vastly different circumstances: Murray 
settled in quiet Lochgoilhead, Cram toured the colonial 
judicial-diplomatic circuit (although was home enough to 
complete a second round of Munros in 1978). The reader is 
likely to want to know more about this, and light shed on 


interpersonal tensions is often the brightest part of any biog- | 
and their people, but he didn’t know them half as well as he 


raphy. Murray himself evidently didn’t want to say more, but 
The Evidence... would have been stronger with explanatory 
footnotes at this and various other points. 

Having said that, were the book to stop at the end of the war 
years, then it would without doubt be a fine piece of work. 
Indeed, were the narrative shortfall to be covered by adding 
more depth and detail on Murray’s friends and climbing 
colleagues (along the lines of the one-off chapter on Ben 
Humble near the actual book’s end), then it could well have 
been tinged with greatness. The connection between Murray 
and the Great War poets has been noted previously (see 


Gordon Smith in TAC35), and the tension here between idyllic | 


youth and military horror bears a marked similarity to Siegfried 


an infantry officer. There are differences — not least that 
Murray, for all his having been one of the leading stylists in 


mountaineering literature, lacked Sassoon’s ultra-elegant | 


ability to carry a narrative forward. But Murray’s account of 
gullies on the Buachaille being succeeded by gruesome con- 
flict retains a resonance well suited to his sparse, spare style. 

The book, however, doesn’t end with liberation, and what 
happens next is curious. First comes a short section detailing 
Murray’s return to non-war life: his emotional re-embracing of 
the Buachaille (climbing Central Buttress when he feared 
he would “be lucky to get to a top by the easiest route”), 
then decisions about work in a bank versus life as a writer 
and hill man. There is also an account of the Alpine accident 


in which Murray and Michael Ward (the medical officer on | 


the 1953 Everest expedition) were seriously injured and John 
Barford, secretary of the British Mountaineering Council, was 
killed. This is all well written, albeit rather thinly (the three 
topics, and more, are covered inside 30 pages), and Murray 
sustains the mood and the momentum of the earlier sections. 

Then comes an extended description — occupying over 
40% of the book — of Murray’s explorations in the Him- 
alayas in the early 1950s. This ought to be interesting, even 
captivating, as the work was pioneering, putting up routes 
on often untouched mountains, correcting what passed for 


cartography in blank areas (“Make a map” Murray’s mentor | 


Tom Longstaff had ordered) and providing research and in- 
spiration for succeeding generations of mountaineers. 
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It should be thrilling, but it’s not. The prose starts to plod, and 
the porters and gorges and virgin-peak attempts blur togeth- 
er. It’s always a bad sign when the words, especially those of 
a quality writer, are of markedly lower quality than the accom- 
panying illustrations, and this is the case here. Take for in- 
stance the tremendous photograph of the Kali gorge that faces 


reading in comparison, just as the whole section is less sparky 
on the page than is Eric Shipton’s 1936 book on the same area, 
Nanda Devi. There is no real doubt that Murray was a better, 
more crafted writer than Shipton, so something has gone amiss. 


| A clue is found in Anne Murray’s note: “In consultation with 


the publisher it was agreed to expand sections dealing with 
[...] the 1950 Scottish Himalayan Expedition.” Is there a hint 
of behind-the-scenes dispute in that awkward “In con- 


| sultation with”? Whatever: it was a bad idea. The Himalay- 
an sections seem to have been worked up from notebook 


drafts, and surely, had he lived, Murray would have conden- 


| sed them, saying far more in far fewer words. 


Even had he done so, however, there might still have been a 
problem. Murray without doubt loved the high-Asian regions 


did the Scottish hills and their people. One of the skills of 
good travel writing is to avoid the impression of lack of affin- 
ity, but Murray — whose Himalayan narrative reads as 
at-best-average travel writing — was evidently a writer for 
whom genuine affinity was crucial. 

This links with another problem: Murray was a great writer 
about hills and climbs but not so hot on conveying the char- 
acter of the people with and among whom he climbed. As 
the 100-plus Himalayan pages drag by, it becomes hard to 
distinguish between the coolies (sic), Dotials and other 
assorted porters and officials, try as Murray might to dutifully 


| allocate them names and characters. Thus when the narra- 
Sassoon’s Memoirs of a fox-hunting man and Memoirs of | 


tive arrives at a crucial moment — a Dotial named Matbir 
climbs steep ground on Uja Tirche to pick flowers for Murray 
in an act of simple kindness later contrasted with “its 
witnessed opposite [...] the corpse-like face of a Gestapo 
agent”, the point risks being lost. This was a big, symbolic 
event in Murray’s life, and deserves to stand out more. 

Even his portrayals of close companions lack definition. Tom 
MacKinnon’s character just about emerges via his medical 
work with villagers, while Tom Weir comes across as a man 
who could rustle up fine food from scant resources (and 
who would be less than pleased were such unavailable). But 
the third of Murray’s Himalayan co-climbers, Douglas Scott, 
hardly seems to register at all, even though he was every bit an 
equal. Murray simply fails to capture him on the page. 

And perhaps most telling of all, there is Murray’s unwilling- 
ness or inability to fully portray himself. Hamish MaclInnes, in 


| his foreword, writes of “Bill’s tendency to play down his role 


in events”, and this is a problem throughout the book, espe- 
cially once the early dramas have passed. Understatement, 
self-deprecation, formal modesty — call it what you will — is 
a common trait among intelligent, articulate Scots, and can 
be endearing if encountered in the flesh. But it doesn’t make 
for good autobiography, and Murray, too humble for his own 
good, risks coming across as remote, clinical, even cold. 
There was surely much more to him in the way of rough 
edges than the book suggests, and a degree of posthumous 
editorial intervention in the form of a few cross-referenced 
footnote quotes and anecdotes from leading characters could 


have added a roundness to the severe image. The problem | 


isn’t quite on the scale noted by Murray himself, in an ap- 
pended (pp342-344) speech to the BMC, where he says, of 
1950s climbing literature, “A gambit of understatement, over- 
used, came close to humbug”. But, at times, it comes close. 


As it is, some vivid description is usually nearby to offset | 


serious annoyance at the author’s reticence (and his editors’ 
reluctance). Hence Murray’s writer’s eye notes that “down 
in the glen [Coe] the frost was so hard that we had to drain 
the car’s radiator”, and he recalls — of his first bite of choc- 
olate after wartime starvation — “that swift run of heat 
through the body as if from neat whisky”. The book includes 
much of this standard. What humour there is (and Murray 
‘was one of the most serious of Scottish hill-writers) tends to 
be dry to the point of maybe not being humour at all. Hence, 


as “no harder than the Curved Ridge of the Buachaille”. And 
he and Anne, in search of a ledge on a (deliberate) night-time 
_descent from an icy Aonach Eagach, suddenly find “the 
Glen Coe road under our feet — a fine ledge on a dark night”. 


Is The Evidence... a good book? Hard to say: the answer lies 


bet Probably Y nd Possibly Not. It | ~~ : ; ; : ae 
eomewiore Detween Liensuy. 10% e eis ey Gene | being packed with hills climbed, routes achieved, wildlife 


undoubtedly includes some quality writing, and is complex 
and profound enough for the recommendation to be to buy it 
and find out for yourself. But even the book’s cover is 
symptomatic of the uncertainty. The photograph of a hood- 
ed, on-hill Murray successfully links the man’s moun- 
taineering and monastic interests. The title, by contrast, is 
debatable. While “The evidence of things not seen” is with- 
out doubt an elegant phrase (initially borrowed from the 


Letter to the Hebrews, 11, i), the book’s strength is the evi- 
dence of things seen: the hills, the war, the post-war con- 
servation issues with which Murray became engaged. When 
dealing with invisibles he’s nothing like as successful. 

So perhaps the question ought to be: does The Evidence... 
add to or detract from Murray’s standing as a writer? He 
took great pains over his literary craft, and this is possibly 
the question he would have preferred. Again the answer is 
unclear, but on balance this book seems likely to leave his 
reputation in much the same place. We’re 50 years on from 


| Mountaineering in Scotland and Undiscovered Scotland, 


and in a further 50 years Murray will still be remembered 
for those books and not for this. 
On the subject of posterity and the longer view, one final 


| thought. Of Murray’s various climbing and expeditioning 
in a letter home, Murray describes the Great Pyramid of Gizeh | 


colleagues, the one who comes closest to appearing as a 
rounded character is Tom Weu. For all that the Himalayan 
section drags heavily, without Weir — without his climbing 
and cooking prowess and his irrepressible weight of char- 
acter — it would drag far more. Weir, of course, also wrote 
much about the hills, and his work is vividly peopled by 
friends, acquaintances and bumped-into hill folk, as well as 


| seen and access battles fought. (Those over-accustomed to 


the red-nosed, bobble-hatted late-period Weir should dig out 
his early Scots Magazine work, in which forthright encoun- 
ters with keepers and path-closers feature highly.) As things 
stand, Murray tends to be regarded as pre-eminent among 
Scottish hill writers. But thinking 50 years ahead, could it be 
that Weir will come to be seen as the more enduring? py 


SKATology, skipping and mussel men: Andrew 
‘Dempster responds to the recent review of his book 


| DON'T OFTEN write to magazines unless thoroughly pro- 
voked. Chris Tyler's massacre (TAC57, p9) of my recent 
book Skye 360 — Walking the Coastline of Skye provided 
such provocation. Maths and science teachers appear to suffer 
a raw deal at TAC; firstly Richard Gilbert (chemistry) and now 
me (maths). The “review” was at best one-sided, at worst 
downright degrading and fallacious ... allow me to amplify. 

Taking up his first point about skipping bits of coastline — | 
am sure Mr Tyler understands that walking a coastline is a fine 


line between literally hugging the sand and rocks to following a | 
| couldn't be bothered cooking, that is entirely his choice. My pro- 


road which itself follows the coastline. (This was all mentioned in 
the book's introduction — but maybe he skipped this bit.) Yes, 
small chunks of coastline were omitted due to time factors and 
B&B bookings, but no attempt was made to hide this in the text. 
His second point about me being ignorant of some local as- 
pects is scraping the bottom of the barrel and frankly spurious. 


For a clam-diver of 12 years, Tyler probably knows all about | 


mussel farms — | don’t — is this really the cardinal sin he makes 


it out to be? He’s never heard the Pier Hotel called the “Har- | 


bour Bar’, but | have. Maybe he is “believing tales from the 
wrong locals”. As for his comment about the Skye and Kyle 
Against the Tolls protesters, he has totally misunderstood what 
| have written. Anyone vaguely interested in SKAT knows they 
were arrested for refusing to pay the tolls and this was exactly 
what was said in the text. To even think for a second that | 
thought it was for marching round the square in Portree is ab- 
surd. (| ama member of SKAT — is Chris Tyler, | wonder?) 

Thirdly, | don't have a phobia about “new-age travellers and 
hippie types”. On the contrary, in fact — | had a foot in that 
camp myself in my late teens and early twenties and have al- 
ways been an avid admirer of that way of life. 

Fourthly, he seems to think | did nothing but complain about 


pressed by my descriptive passages that she reads them out 
in classes as examples of good practice! Say no more. 

Moving on ... if three guys are camping in separate tents in 
a howling gale with wind and rain battering the tents, is it likely that 
one of them is going to stroll casually to check if the others are 
eating their daily quota of carbohydrates and vitamins? If my 
friend Mike decided a banana was all he wanted because he 


| fessional role as a teacher doesn't extend to nannying my mates. 


And now for something completely different ... Chris Tyler's 
remark about reading the book “out loud in the manner of the 
accountant in the Monty Python sketch” is just plain crass 
and smacks of, dare | say it, malice and envy. Envy perhaps 
that he has lived on Skye for 24 years and hasn't himself man- 
aged to produce a decent walking book about the island. 

Finally, to compare Skye 360 with Ralph Storer's 50 Best 
Routes on Skye and Raasay is akin to comparing the incompar- 
able Hamish’s Mountain Walk with the SMC guide to the Munros. 
My book is a personal narrative of my experiences walking 
round Skye and was never originally intended to be used as 
a guidebook. The fact that Luath Press present it as a guidebook 
on the back cover says more about the publisher than the 
author. These days publishers of outdoor books are fixated with a 


| guidebook mentality, which is a great shame as subjective intim- 


everyone. Was he reading the same book? In fact | had nothing | 


but praise for my walking companions, my wife and all B&Bs 
bar one in Portree where the owner was reticent about allowing 
me to leave some gear there for a few days. Tyler's negative 
comments about my descriptive prose are purely subjective 
and he is entitled to his own opinion. | will make the point how- 
ever that an English teacher colleague at school was so im- 


acy with a place can never be done justice in a book such as 
Storer’s guide. Anyone (except obviously Chris Tyler) having read 
Skye 360 would have correctly concluded that the book could 
only be described as a guidebook in the very loosest sense. Com- 
parison with Storer's book is frankly fatuous and narrow-minded. 

| suggest Chris Tyler sticks to clam-diving and cartoon drawing 
rather than attempting a book review which is best described as 
a nitpicking hotchpotch of lightweight, desultory comments. He 


| says “I’m not sure I'd fancy going on a long walk with this guy”. 


| can assure him the feeling is mutual — only |’m absolutely 
sure. |’m quite relieved | skipped the bit of coastline where he 
lives —I| might have had the misfortune of actually meeting him! 


——— Tops and typos ——— 


Rob Milne, co-editor of the SMC’s The Corbetts and Oth- 
er Scottish Hills, replies to Ken Stewart's review in TAC57: 


| TOOK BEING invited to reply by a bastion of SMC- 
bashing as an invitation to put my head above the para- 
pet to facilitate target practice, but here it is... Remem- 
ber, above all, that The Corbetts... is just a guidebook. 
| won't reply point by point, but will comment on a few 
of the issues Ken Stewart raises. Reviews are a person 
thing and Ken has conveyed his view. 

Firstly, | must congratulate Ken for the superb job he 
has done in spotting errors in the final book. When | 
picked myself up off the floor after receiving his errata 
list, | was most impressed. Hamish Brown spent days, 
not hours, checking names against OS maps to be sure 
they were correct. Both of us read many drafts and proofs. 
It's clear we read the proofs so many times we couldn't 
see the errors any more! 

The biggest “blooper” on the maps is the symbol for 
Graham summits. A major change is that the status of 
high points is made more clear, with different symbols 
for Munros, Corbetts, Grahams and their tops. The prob- 
lem is that the Grahams symbol merges with the 
surrounding ridges, and this came out of the process 
of exporting film of the typeset book to go to the print- 


ers. The maps were fine in the printed page proofs and | —.,". : : 
- | nitpicked by someone who hasn’t previously seen them. 
onscreen. But when exported to film, the layers crossed | eae Wonder Wat Reb and Haniel comdnt acc the 


and the ridges came out “on top” of the summit symbols. 
The result is that the spaces around the symbols are 
lost and are hard to see. All we can say is that we’re 
lucky it didn’t happen to the Corbett symbols! 

Another comment is that the SMC seems to have in- 
troduced a strict height basis for Munro Tops. Nothing 
has changed with regard to how Munro Tops are defined. 
The process for this reminds me of a Microsoft joke: 

Q — How many Microsoft employees does it take to 
change a light bulb? 

A — None. Bill Gates declares darkness a standard. 
The biggest map-related problem we had was the chang- 
ing of names in the Hebrides to Gaelic. This process 
started while the new edition of The Corbetts... was 
being prepared, and it was very hard to know what 


tantly, some of the names are clearly wrong! The new 
edition is consistent with what was published on the 
latest maps. Perhaps the above joke applies here also. 

There have been many comments on the fact that 


PROOF 
READ! 
Ye does! 


to the six-figure grid reference. Also, a six-figure grid ref- 
erence is not unique, whereas NH170453 (for example) 
is. This format is needed for GPS use, working with 
electronic maps and the various web-based maps. The 
TAC approach of using the OS 1:50000 sheet follow- 
ed the six-figure reference is ludicrous! It is hard to 
look up a hill without the 1:50000 map. So what about 
1:25000 maps, Harveys maps and web-based sys- 
tems? Time for a friendly change. (He says, ducking!) 

| commend Ken Stewart for a great review and his eye 
for spotting problems. His input is greatly appreciated. 


Ed. — “It's clear we read the proofs so many times we 
couldn’t see the errors any more!” — surely, as Andrew 
Hyams points out in his letter on page 18, the first law 
of proofreading is that the near-final proofs need to be 


| typos — they were too close to the original material. Proof- 


the cover-photo hill is not of a Corbett. And so, your point | 
is? We debated this and felt that there was no need to | 


have the cover show a Corbett — after all, the guide- 
book includes other hills. This was the photo we wanted. 
One of the great strengths of the book is the wonderful 
new photography, which include hills not pictured before. 

With regard to the choice of “other hills’ commented 
on elsewhere in TAC57 (Ronald Turnbull, p5), with one 
exception we made no changes from the selection in the 
previous edition. Many hills could have been excluded 


or included. But why tell the public about more fine hills? | 
With regard to the fact that many route descriptions | 


haven't changed: many didn’t need to be changed, many 
were totally rewritten and some have minor, but impor- 
tant changes. Some of the changes are very important 
and are useful updates from field checks. The percent- 
age may be small, but their importance isn't. 


One detail we improved — and TAC should follow suit | 


— is that we have provided GPS-friendly grid refer- 
ences. For a GPS, one needs the two letters in addition 


| 


| 
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reading is notoriously tricky, and it’s impossible to be 100% 
confident that every error, even of the basic typo-type, 
has been caught. TAC’s procedure, for what it’s worth, 
has always been to give its proofs to a friendly literate 
person (thanks Julia, Mags and Tessa) who hasn't seen 
them in earlier stages and who invariably nabs a whole 
bunch of glitches. In the case of particularly pernickety 
pieces — eg those including lists of hill names — the 
relevant proof also tends to be given to someone (again 
external) with a grounding in such matters. From the look 
of The Corbetts..., the picture captions appear to have 
been scarcely checked at all, and their typos eg Shie- 


| hallion, Brodick Peir have an unfortunate and dispropor- 
| tionately high-profile effect on the finished product. 
names would appear on forthcoming maps. More impor- | 


Re grid refs, this is a house-style thing. | don’t for a 


| minute dispute the merit of the stated SMC approach: 


NH170453 is indeed GPS-friendly. But this tends not to 


| be used in TAC because the majority of hillgoers don’t 
| use a GPS. And so, rather than it being “ludicrous” to 


give the map number and the letter-less six-figure grid 
ref, it makes the grid ref easier to locate for the majority 
of users who reach for a map (usually a Landranger) over 
and above a GPS. Map+figures is, for practical purposes, 
every bit as unique letters+figures, and is more map- 
user-friendly. If simply told that a location is NH170453, 
this can require a fair amount of rummaging (ironically 
on maps) before being pinned down as An Sidhean, 
whereas a six-figure ref is unique to each Landranger 
40x40km grid. The keep-everyone-happy style would be 
to give the location in the form 25/NH170453, but this 
(in my opinion) looks hellish lumpy on the page. Each to 
their own, though: as Rob Milne says, it’s a person thing. 

Finally, Tom Prentice, the SMC’s publications manager, 
has been invited to respond to the criticism that pieces 
bearing his name in the new edition of The Corbetts... 
bear a remarkable similarity to pieces bearing the 
names of various dead writers in the book’s first edition. 
Tom Prentice has indeed responded, but not on the re- 
cord, so no more can be said for now. 


Vortex shedding, firnifi cation and fairy motorbikes 


Dougie Lockhart, on page 2 of TACS7, described a curious incident on the Bealach an Lapain in Kintail ian he 
was buzzed by an object which “shot past us emitting a steady whooshing or swishing sound like a large Guy Fawkes 


rocket”. 


He went on to mention that various other incidents are detailed on his website at 


www.graupius.pwp.blueyonder.co.uk, and asked for further reports and theories from TAC readers... 


THE WHOOSHES that Dougie Lockhart describes are 
caused by a well-known (to engineers) phenomenon called 
vortex shedding. It’s the same thing that happens when 


you “blow” a blade of grass to make a whistling sound. The | 
vortices are shed from the blade of grass and make it vi- | 


brate, producing the sound. Air flow, even at modest 
speeds, causes free vortices (pockets of spinning air) to form 
downstream of some objects in the airstream. In certain 
conditions these vortices break free of the object and are 


carried in the direction of the airstream. On the hill there | 


‘are a lot of objects that are quite capable of causing vortex 
shedding — hillwalkers included. The (spin) speed of 
a shed vortex can be quite high and can make quite a loud 
noise. I have been buzzed by shed vortices more than once, 
not always on the hill. 


The reason why a lot of tall chimneys have helical spoilers | 
at the top is to prevent vortex shedding that would make | 


the chimney vibrate and eventually collapse. The collapse of 
the Tacoma Narrows bridge in the 1950s was caused by vor- 
tex shedding. A steady wind created vortices that were shed 
off the downwind side of the bridge and this created a 


series of regular pulses pushing the bridge downwind. The | 


frequency of the pulses hit the natural frequency of the 


worldwide as an example of what not to do! Fortunately no | 


one was killed, but a car left on the bridge was lost. 
Anything, from boulders to mobile phone masts, can cause 
vortex shedding in the right conditions. 
Ron Anderson 


I WAS OVER in ‘the Fforest Basti for a ‘éonphe of days in 
April and experienced something which hopefully helps 
throw further light on some of the “mysterious noises” 
reported by Dougie Lockhart. 


Although not especially warm, the day was cloud-free | 


and there was just a slight easterly breeze. | was descend- 
ing westwards off Cefn Perfedd when I became aware of 
a strange sound, a little way upslope of me, that initially 


seemed to be a gurgling stream — impossible as there were | 
no streams nearby, and in any case the ground was extreme- | 


ly dry. As it grew louder I thought it more closely resembled 
the extreme rustling of dry vegetation. Yet it was virtually 
calm. Then for about five seconds the wind increased 
and the sound was all around me, before both died away. 
My impression was that I’d experienced a whirlwind 
travelling down the slope — although there was no swirling 


vegetation in the air to give it form — and that the sound | 


was caused by the way it agitated the dry grass. As it 
was otherwise calm and quiet, this sound seemed loud- 


aie gd ek 
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er and more distinct than it would on a normal windy day 
when such noise, being continuous, would hardly be no- 
ticed. Significantly, had I been a few yards further away 
and not actually felt the wind increase, I would have been 
aware only of a sound moving down the slope, and seem- 
ingly coming from the ground. 

In the reports of similar experiences (Meall Horn, Beinn 
Dronaig, Saileag), I notice that it was also fairly calm and 
sunny. Surely no coincidence. 

I’m quite certain therefore that at least some of these 
events are caused by whirlwinds — of varying size and 
intensity — which do indeed form in such weather condi- 
tions. While similar “dust devils” are commonly seen on 
lower ground, in the hills there may not always be sufficient 
loose vegetation or soil to be lifted into the air to give 
them form — hence they are heard but not seen. 

One other thought — the experience also reminded me of 
folk tales of the Sluaigh — in earlier times it would be quite 
easy to attribute the sound to a large number of fairy folk 
moving invisibly down the hillside... 

Andy Mayhew 


I HEARD A Strange Sound just a few months ago. It was on 


bridge and it began to oscillate by as much as 10 metres | the north top of Na Gruagaichean in the Mamores, on 17 


and, inevitably, it collapsed. The collapse was filmed and | February 2003, at about lpm. The weather was clear, with 


has been shown to generations of engineering students | high pressure, and there was a stiff breeze of perhaps 20- 


30mph. We were above the snowline: the snow was firm 
néve, requiring crampons. 

The sound resembled two sharp flaps of a large sheet of 
polythene. It appeared to come from just down the western 
flank. Two of us heard it, and were surprised, and couldn’t 
work out what it was. I tried to peer over the edge, but it 
was slightly corniced and that slope is very steep; if any- 
thing had been there I would not have been able to see it. 

My hypotheses at the time, starting with the least plausi- 
ble, were: 

@ avery small alien spacecraft 

@ a bivvy bag attached to a frozen-on dead climber 
e@ a large fertiliser bag passing on the breeze 

@ something else 


Later that afternoon a rescue helicopter was searching all 
the western Mamores. In view of Hypothesis 2, I report- 
ed the Strange Sound to Glencoe MRT when J met them on 
the descent. They were seeking a missing walker whose 
route-plan had been an all-encompassing “Mamores or 
somewhere”. The Strange Sound seemed a conceivable 
clue, and at about 4:30pm their helicopter investigated 
the slope. 

There seem to be three different sorts of Strange Sound 
being described. There is the editor’s Very Small Whirl- 
wind; there is the Flapping Plastic of Charlie Stephen 
and myself, and there is the original fast-moving swish. 
I think I can explain the fast-moving swish as a process 
called firnification. 

Firn is the German word for the French névé, meaning 
firm snow suitable for crampons. It is part of the process 
of recrystallisation by which freshly fallen snow is 
transformed into, eventually, glacier ice. On hot afternoons 
with the snowpack at around freezing/melting point, the 
recrystallisation can take place quite suddenly, stimulat- 


ed by a passing footfall. There is nothing to see, but the 
sound is a mystifying swish. It’s like an invisible horseman 
galloping rapidly away in all directions on skis. (Illustrate 
that if you can, Chris Tyler!) 


Fimification occurs as a literary device in Cats Cradle by 


Kurt Vonnegut, the only work of fiction to feature as villain | 
| of Britain, but this appears to be a complete. red herring. 


a rogue crystalline state of water, known as Ice Nine. The 
ocean firnifies into Ice Nine, ending life on Earth, with the 
sound “Ah-whoom”. 

Re the pint-size tornado, this is called the “willy-willy” in 
The Songlines by Bruce Chatwin, p107 in the Picador edi- 
tion: “The willy-willy roared and crackled as it approach- 
ed; sucked up leaves, branches, plastic, paper and scraps of 
metal sheet, spiralling them into the sky and then sweep- 
ing across the camp-ground and on towards the road. A 
moment or two of panic — and everything was back to 
normal.” This is somewhere in the Australian desert, 
general area of Ayers Rock. 

I suggest that when investigating Strange Sounds, you 
enquire about snow conditions (if any). And rather than an 
astronomer, consult a few meteorologists and perhaps the 
snowpack experts of the Scottish Avalanche Information 
Service at Glenmore or SLF (the Swiss Federal! Institute for 
Snow and Avalanche Research) at Davos in Switzerland. 
We know that UFOs are caused by various different phe- 
nomena — lenticular clouds, Venus by daylight, ball light- 
ning, meteors — and the same is probably true of Scotland’s 
Strange Sounds. The sound I heard was not firnification but 
I think Dougie Lockhart’s one may well have been. 

We need a snappy name for unidentified sounds on Scot- 
tish hills: Invisible snowballs? Hill whispers? Ah — yes 
— fairy motorbikes. That is it exactly. Now to just get 
two other people to refer to them as such, then I can 
put together a piece about them for a Sunday newspaper. 


Ronald Turnbull 


RE DOUGIE LOCKHART?’s report in TACS7, my not- 
long-after-the-spot account reads: 

“16 June 1989. Ben Aden east ridge about 1730ft. Gained 
a rocky platform and as we paused we heard the sharp 
sound of blowing plastic sheeting (or a flapping tent!) from 
just above. ‘It’ came over the lip, marked its slow passage 
with a flattening of the grass a couple of yards from us, 
went down the inside of the shelf, and hit a low parapet at 
the end with a loud crack. A wholly novel experience, 


felt like. Richard encountered one two days later which sent 
a butterfly spiralling aloft. Odd in fairly light general winds 
— must be the terrain.” 

It was quite warm I recall, as my taste in T-shirts came 
under criticism. A newspaper Weatherfile piece soon after 
described this as a “calm-weather whirlwind typical of 
hilly country” in discussing crop circles (!) 

Since then I have met several lesser versions, and am pretty 
sure that Dougie Lockhart’s Kintail missile can be inter- 
preted as a multi-sensory illusion. Although the vortex 
travels quite slowly, the apparent speed is very high (given 
reaction time to the unexpected, and post-rationalisation 


time), as with any sound source going 180 degrees past you 
very close by in a second or so. 

I remain curious as to why an upward-moving heat 
column (as with the butterfly) appears to flatten the grass. 
Presumably this is due to air being sucked in at ground 
level, so the grass is being laid flat from all sides in a 
spiral sequence, not squashed from above. 

It is notable that all your reports and my case are in the 
heart of the Western Highlands where the terrain is most 
extreme and where meteorological gradients are also steep- 
est (mountains closest to the sea and high inland terrain). 
It is no coincidence that this is also the area where I have 
observed almost all evidence of lightning strikes — hence 
the OS abandonment of the Sgurr na Ciche trig point (see 
TACS7, p16). Kintail is also the current seismic hotspot 


Finally, it troubles me that the editor’s choice of title for 
the TACS7 piece, “Rocket science”, is the name of the 
business which the Richard in my story set up. 


David Jarman 


I DON’T KNOW what the cricket ball-sized object was that 
Dougie Lockhart encountered in Kintail, but he’s right 
to doubt the pronouncement of the folk at Astronomy Now: 
it certainly wasn’t a meteorite. Meteorites of that size arrive 
dropping vertically at their terminal velocity, and for reasons 
that don’t take rocket science to figure out: 


@ Atmospheric pressure is around 15 pounds per square . 
inch, so there are 15 pounds of air above every square 
inch of the Earth’s surface (more than that, actually, 
since the stuff higher up weighs less, but we needn’t 
quibble). 

A cricket ball is nine inches around, giving it a cross- 
sectional area of 6.4 square inches. 

So on its way to the ground from outer space, a 
cricket ball-sized object must shoulder aside at least 
6.4 x 15 = 96 pounds of air. 

But to arrive horizontally, it has to come in from the 
horizon — and atmospheric optics tell us that there’s 
about 38 times more air between you and space in a 
horizontal direction than in a vertical direction. 

So that’s 96 x 38 = 3648 pounds of air, or rather more 
than a ton and a half. 

But a cricket ball-sized lump of rock weighs just a 

pound or so. No matter how briskly it’s moving init- 
ially, by the time it has slammed into a ton and a half 
of air it has effectively been reduced to a dead halt, and 
so ends up just dropping freely under its own weight. 


On a sumilar I-know-what-it-ain’t note, I was intrigued by the 
huge paw-print, featuring claw-marks, that Badger Bill 
encountered on Ben Wyvis (TACS57, p18). This seems un- 


| likely to have been left by an Alien Big Cat, since almost 
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: : ieee ages , . | all the big cats sheath their claws when walking — the ex- 
apy seemed by ny nina sachin aoe -nmnetag' sb ception is the cheetah, which uses its claws for running 
wondered what sticking an arm in its path would have | 


traction rather than prey-grabbing. So cheetah tracks do 
show the marks of four claws on the fore-foot, but they’ re 
rather smaller than the one Bill described — palm-sized 
rather than hand-sized. It’s also difficult to imagine a super- 
specialist hunter like a cheetah lasting for very long out of 
its natural environment. 
Giant dog, anyone? 
Grant Hutchison 


Ed. — Ashley Tuck has likewise been in touch to say that 
Badger Bills “cat” footprint was not feline. “Cats have 
retractable claws,” he writes, “and retract them when they 
walk. They therefore leave no claw marks in their prints.” 


Dear TAC, 


Readers of previous references to 
Mount Blair may be interested in a 
» spooky coincidence. In the 1960s a 


— Texan family spent summer holidays 


in Glen Isla, at Wester Brewlands in 
the shadow of Mount Blair. The fath- 
er and one son became the presi- 
dents Bush. George W's career be- 
tween youth and becoming president 
shows little evidence that visits to 
Glen Isla shaped his thinking, but isn't 
it a bit spooky that prime minister Blair 
proved to be his strongest ally in the 
Iraqi war? 


en 
~ 


3 3 


Zz 
A Vn sure thats 
MouwnT POOBLE... 


Grewar, in his book on the history of 
‘Glen Isla, mentions that the summit of 
Mount Blair was the meeting of the 
lands of three lairds and was thus 
one of the few places where a suicide 
could be buried. Many years ago 
when the cairn was moved a skeleton 
of a.very tall man was uncovered. 
The cairn was again moved more 
recently to make way for a repeater 
station for modern communications. 
The last time | visited the summit, 
people were hang-gliding from the 
top and making a proper arse of 
driving down in a Land Rover. 


Yours, 

Nick Aitken, Kingussie 

Fas SUS Vues aha Sn aa eg 
Dear TAC, 


| stopped renewing my Mountain 
Bothies Association membership 
many years ago when Colin Scales 
took over from Dennis Mollison. I'd 
had misgivings about the way Mollison 
was taking the MBA, so initially | 
welcomed a new chairman. But 
Scales was even worse than Mollison. 
Centralised control. | left the MBA. 

| lost touch with the MBA, | haven't 
read an MBA journal or newsletter for 
years, but | did still spend many 
happy nights in MBA bothies. Then 
TAC56 and TAC57 came out, and | 
caught up a bit. | don't feel tempted 
to rejoin just yet, but there are signs 
that the executive is going to let the 
members run the show, which is how 
I'd like to see it. 

My ideal format for the MBA is that 
it should restrict its activities to edu- 
cation, information and entertainment 
only, no more organising or running 
the show. The MBA should be 100% 
reactive, 0% proactive. It should re- 
spond to demands and desires com- 
ing up from active bothy types on 
the ground, and should not seek to 


create these demands or desires. 
The MBA should encourage individ- 
uals to take all the initiative ne- 
cessary to get bothies renovated and 
maintained, and these individuals 
should have a free hand to do this 
any way they like, in partnership with 
the bothy owner or estate. The 
MBA should stay out of all involve- 
ment with any bothy project: no more 
rules as to health and safety, or regi- 
mented lists of rules posted up on 
every bothy wall. Work party partici- 
pants will know they are on their own 
as regards safety, and they will have 
to look out for themselves, just as 
when they are hillwalking, climbing 
or hang-gliding. 

| noticed recently that hard hats 
have been laid in at Strabeg bothy. 
So the Strabeg Maintenance Officer 
[MO] will be OK if an accident occurs 
at Strabeg — he supplied hard hats. 
But what about the bothy where an 
accident happened and there were 
no hard hats available? The injured 
person or his/her bereaved family 
looked at the Strabeg situation and 
said the MO of this bothy was 
negligent in not supplying hard hats, 
therefore we have a case for suing 
the MO. The result of laying in hard 
hats at Strabeg is to oblige every 
other MBA MO to similarly lay in 
hard hats. More than this, the pre- 
sence of hard hats at Strabeg sends 
out a message to all work party 
workers that they need not concern 
themselves with safety issues as the 
MO will take care of safety arrange- 
ments. 

Who wants to be an MO now? | 
believe the responsibility for the safety 
of MBA work party workers lies with 
the workers themselves, not with the 
MO, and this should be made clear 
to everyone on any work party. You 
take part at your own risk, no one 
else is looking out for your safety 
except you, so be very sure what 
you are doing is safe before you 
agree to do it. 

These anarchic arrangements will, 
in my view, lead to more job satisfac- 
tion for the renovators and main- 
tainers, more and happier bothies, 
plus it will remove the dangerous 
“handle” now sticking out of the 
MBA waiting to be grasped by the 
local planning department, the en- 
vironmental health department, the 
Health and Safety Executive, the 
Council Tax list compiler and the 
MBA committee power freaks. 


Yours, 

Roger Boswell, Annat 
eae ee ee 
Dear TAC, 

“We hope it has not spoiled your en- 


joyment too much” is a doom-laden 
phrase. You hear it when the train 
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pulls into Waverley two hours late 
because of the wrong kind of leaves 
on the line at Peterborough. You hear 
it after the break in transmission of 
a live football match that causes you 
to miss the only goal. It was the re- 
sponse | got from one of the co- 
editors of the new Corbett guide after 
| sent him a list of 23 errors that | 
had detected in a fairly rushed first 
reading. 

With depressing honesty, Rob 
Milne admitted: “unfortunately there 
are more errors than you have not- 
iced so far’. He stated that he and 
Hamish Brown had “proofed it so 
many times, we could no longer see 
the errors!” 

| thought the first rule of publishing 
was to use an independent proof 
reader because it is so hard to spot 
one’s own errors. Having said that, 
my rudimentary Word 97 puts a 
wavy red line under any word it 
cannot recognise. 

Was the spellchecker turned off 
because of all the Gaelic? If so, Dr 
Milne had not reactivated it by the 
time he wrote to me because there 
were two typos in his eight-line re- 
sponse as well as his omission of the 
village name from my address — 
fortunately, the post code did its job! 


Yours, 
Andrew Hyams, Knayton, near Thirsk 
andrew.hyams @ virgin.net 


PS — I'll willingly email the list of 
typos to anyone interested. 


Ed. — Read Rob Milne on page 15. 


Pores te ean Oe Ne Hue moun aie einen 
Dear TAC, 


Anybody out there got a scientific/ 
mathematical factor for the improve- 
ment of visibility due to refraction? 
l've always wondered if, in the words 
of the song, from “...the Bidean's 
snowy crest...” it’s possible to 
“...view the hills of Derry”. 

A very nice man at the OS did 
some sums for me on the actual dis- 
tance between Bidean nam Bian 
and Sawel in the Sperrins. This is 
slightly more than the combined 
horizon distances from the two hills, 
so on that basis it shouldn't be poss- 
ible to see the Sperrins from Am 
Bidean. However, a surveyor friend 
tells me there is an appreciable 
addition due to refraction. 

Right, who knows the correct an- 
swer? Put up your right hand if you 
do; your left hand if you don't. (The 
[imJpossibility of seeing Norway from 
the Cairngorms was discussed in 
TAC39, pp4-5 — Ed.) 

On the subject of midge/midgie 
(TAC57, p17), I’ve never heard 
“midgie” used for anything but the 
plural. I've never met them on their 
own, the wee cowards! You know 
the way PE (Posh English) people 


say “boxees”, “casees” and “brid- 
gees’, instead of boxes, cases and 
bridges like ordinary well-spoken folk 
do? Could this be the PE pronun- 
ciation that's been picked up by the 
Morningside/Hyndland crowd and 
fallen into common usage? (There's 
surely nothing so uncouth as a 
“crowd” in the either Morningside or 
Hyndland — couth Ed.) 

| ask this only in a spirit of linguistic 
inquiry, and not as part of some class 
war campaign (though | hate the tof- 
fee-nosed xxxxs). 


That's it, 

Mick Furey, Maltby 

‘SAU oo cee eee 
Dear TAC, 


Graham Benny (TACS7, p17) seems 
upset that | did not join the Reclaim- 
ers for a stroll up Dumgoyne during 
the foot and mouth outbreak. Act- 
ually, Graham, | had already bagged 
the wee hill and got the tick. 

During the crisis | did not attack the 
position of those like the Reclaimers 
who disagreed with the MCofS ap- 
proach and | won't start now. It is 
clear that the behaviour of walkers, 
mountaineers, farmers, and other 
land managers convinced the Scot- 
tish Executive to drastically alter the 
access legislation to the generally sat- 
isfactory outcome we see now. | 
leave it to others to decide whose 
approach was most effective. This 
country has a long and entertaining 
history of protest, peaceful and vio- 
lent, and not much evidence that 
governments up to now pay much 
attention to the peaceful variety. 

The ugly and growing scar up the 
front of Dumgoyne indicated that we 
as recreational users of the country- 


Mapwatch: The Middle East roadmap for peace 


Think of a roadmap. Whether it’s on an individual sheet of paper 
or part of a book of maps, my image is of sharp lines against a 
white background with types of road distinguished by colour. 
Probably not a lot of detail but some visual indication of the 
environment to be passed through. There may be inset maps on 
a different scale for tricky areas like towns, and definitely a 
clear symbol for those motorway junctions which are for one 
direction only (never the one you want). A date and who has 
produced it are standard for any information source of this type. 


side have responsibilities as well as 
rights. Now, Graham, if you have 
any ideas on what we can do about 
that, let me know. 


Yours, 
John Donohoe, Blanefield 


es to a 
Dear TAC, 


Just after reading Chris Bryant's let- 
ter (TAC55, p16) about photograph- 
ing shoes on hills, | visited the top 
of Meikle Bin. Beside the trig pillar 
was a pair of trainers, with socks 
inside — but no person in the 
socks, or indeed anywhere in sight. 
| did not feel the urge to take a 
photograph, however. 

Eventually, after perhaps 45 min- 
utes, | saw from afar someone visit 
the top, though whether connected 
in any way | could not say. 


Regards, 
Ken Stewart, Coatbridge 


Fes are a ee NE | 
Dear TAC, 


| recently visited the trig point on 
Best Beech Hill south of Royal 
Tunbridge Wells, Landranger 188/ 
620315 (royalty counts for some- 
thing down here in the poncey south, 
before the Ed says anything). The 
trig is located on top of an under- 
ground water reservoir, but it’s not 
just one trig: there are two, about 10 
metres apart. The northwestern one 
is perfectly normal, with flush brack- 
et number S1827. The other, to the 
southeast, appears to be of the 
same age but seems never to have 
had a tribach. It also lacks a flush 
bracket but has a neat bracket-sized 
indentation where one would expect 


to see a flush bracket. There is no sign 
of it having been prised off. 


Curiouser and curiouser, 

Barbara Jones, Guildford 
Se ert 
Dear TAC, 


This February, | carried out a winter 
hillwalking course through Tiso which 
took place in Coire Cas. On comple- 
tion of the day, | checked (more out 
of politeness) with the instructor to 
break off from the group and go up 
and bag Cairn Gorm. Off | went, up 
the opposite side from the restaurant, 
up to find the summit, and then de- 
cided to walk down the path to the 
restaurant and get the funicular down. 
| wasn't fully aware of the access 
arrangements but thought I'd bluff it. 

When | got to the Ptarmigan it was 
to all intents and purposes closed but 
the lights were on, so | chapped the 
door. A very polite man came to the 
door, looking a bit surprised to see 
me, and said something along the 
lines of, “You shouldn't really be here. 
We're closed, but I'll give you a lift 
down with the staff.” So | waited for 
about ten minutes, the staff boarded 
the train and down we went. | took a 
photo from the funicular of some deer 
we passed over, and the driver said 
| should have told him and he would 
have put the lights off for me! And no, 
| didn't pay! 

| do agree it's quite an imposition 
on the landscape — however | feel 
the whole corrie is a mess with skiing 
fences, chairlifts etc. So in that 
sense it's not as much an imposition 
as if it had been constructed on an- 
other (relatively) untouched hill. 


Yours, 
R Knight, Ayrshire 
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The Middle East roadmap for peace has none of these. Maybe there is a pictorial version somewhere with at 
least a flow diagram, but the roadmap widely available on the internet (eg at http://news.bbc.co.uk/1/hi/world/ 
middle_east/2989783.stm) consists of three pages of imageless text. This roadmap is described as “perform- 
ance-based”, and “goal-driven”. Performance-based baffles me in the context of any sort of route plan, though 
goal-driven could be forced to make some sense. There is a reference to the Syrian-Israeli and Lebanese- 
Israeli tracks but no highways or motorways or even back lanes, short cuts, or dead ends. There are no spot 
heights, although benchmarks are mentioned. 


Still, if it gets them all where they want to go then that’s fine, but I’m glad I’m not the driver. 

@ David Beckham roadmap, including large-scale 

plans of Madrid city centre and the Trafford 
shopping centre (available in shiny Posh edition) 


TAC editor / Cameron McNeish roadmap (currently 
unavailable) 


Other roadmaps in the same series: 
@ Northern Ireland roadmap (available in orange 


or green cover) 


@ Brown-Blair roadmap (special Euro edition) e 
@ Holyrood roadmap (price yet to be announced) 19 
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Parkwatch: Ledi, Leny and a layby or two 


Paul Prescott, in the Parkwatch section of TACS7, aired concerns about creeping access changes on 
Ben Ledi. Here Mike Dales, access and conservation officer with the Mountaineering Council of 
Scotland, reports on recent negotiations and developments. 


he west-of-Callander Corbett Ben Ledi has thrown up 

more tricky issues than almost any other hill in Scot- 
land, and has undoubtedly taken up more than its share 
of the Mountaineering Council of Scotland’s time over 
the last two years. 

The complications become obvious when you look at 
the eastern side of the hill and the range of factors in 
play there: a Forest Enterprise chalet redevelopment, in- 
tensive forestry and active felling, a resident community, 
a Sustrans path, designated conservation sites, the fast- 
flowing, Garbh Uisge, the busy A84, a hazardous road 
junction and an inadequate recreational car park situated 
beyond a narrow bridge. 

The debate about the provision of recreational facilities 

has come to the fore recently because of FE’s plans to re- 
develop the chalets on the west side of Loch Lubnaig. The 
original FE proposal was to replace 17 existing chalets 
with 50 larger ones, but planners rejected this and a re- 
vised plan for 35 chalets was submitted and passed, with 
the chalets having opened in May 2003. 

With more chalets there will be much greater use of 
the narrow bridge at Coireachrombie (Landranger 57/ 


586092), which is also used by the Stank Glen residents | 


along, with walkers and other visitors using the “breathe 
in and squeeze in” car park on the western riverbank. 
With space for about 15 cars, this car park is often full, 
which leads to inappropriate parking outwith the designat- 
ed car park and to congestion at the junction with the A84. 

Another unsatisfactory aspect of the Coireachrombie 
car park is it being on the Sustrans track, which is used 
by walkers, cyclists and horse riders. Cars reversing 
across the track present a significant hazard, especially 
to the many young users. In many ways this car park 


doesn’t have a lot going for it, but as a hillwalkers’ park- | 
if there are any problems to be encountered, it could take 


ing, facility it is all we currently have in this area. Without 
this car park there would be little option of leaving a 
vehicle to go for a walk on Ben Ledi. 

Parking at Coireachrombie allows Ben Ledi to be re- 
garded as a half-day or evening walk, and maintaining 
that status is important. But the ability to take a longer or 
circular walk is also important, and this has raised the 


issue of other parking places and points of access to the | 


hill. The recent meetings have enabled everyone con- 
cerned to recognise the need for a diversity of facilities 
and options, and with this in mind the debate has moved 
on and work on the ground has started. FE has just com- 
pleted a new car park at Bochastle, near Kilmahog (re- 
ferred to in Paul Prescott’s TAC57 piece), and this will 
open up potential routes on to the south end of Ben Ledi 
and provide another point of access on to the Sus- 
trans track. 
a 
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However, the real key to unlocking the Ben Ledi problems 
is to have a car park on the east side of the hill provid- 
ing, convenient access to the existing route of ascent. 
The Falls of Leny car park on the east side of the A84 
(at 57/594091) is an existing facility for visitors to the 


| falls, but it is on the wrong, side of the river for walkers 


wanting, to gain access to Ben Ledi. A bridge across the 


| river would bring this car park into play, although road 


safety concerns would also require a road bridge to 
provide a safe crossing of the A84. 

Parking, at the Falls of Leny, crossing the road bridge, 
walking between the road and river to the river bridge, 
and then along to the start of the hill path near the 
Coireachrombie bridge would add about 1.2km on to 
either end of the day’s walk. It would also add a pleas- 
ant riverside section, open up alternative circular walk 
options (eg going up the traditional path and returning 
via the Kilmahog variant and the Sustrans track), and on 
all but a very busy day should guarantee a parking space. 

The MCofS realises that some walkers will want to 
continue parking nearer to Coireachrombie, and so we 
have argued for the layby about 400 metres north of 
Coireachrombie to be made more functional. The pro- 
posal is to extend this layby to accommodate another 
four cars, and to create a path to link it to the bridge. 

The MCofS has attended a series of meetings with 
FE, Scottish Natural Heritage, Stirling Council, the Loch 
Lomond and Trossachs National Park, the police and 
local residents. From what seemed like a set of intract- 
able problems six months ago there now appears to be 
a genuine opportunity to resolve these issues to every- 


| one’s satisfaction. Sylvia Jackson, the Stirling MSP, has 
followed these proceedings and is onside and determined 


to see a satisfactory outcome. That is significant, because 


the influence of an elected representative to resolve any 


| impasse. 


So, where does it go from here? Well, there’s still some 
way to go. FE needs to seek agreement from various 
stakeholders, apply for planning consent, secure fund- 
ing and then carry out the construction work. This will 
take around two years, if it goes smoothly. 

The MCofS supports these plans, and is hopeful of a 
satisfactory outcome for all visitors. We welcome FE’s 
commitment to a diversity of parking facilities offering a 
range of access points on to a network of paths, and be- 
lieve that the combination of car parks and bridges will 
enable more and better parking. At the same time we 
acknowledge the real difficulties surrounding the 
Coireachrombie car park and bridge and agree that the 
car park should close when — and only when — there 
is a suitable alternative. In other words, our current posi- 
tion is that the road and river bridges, and the layby 
extension and path, should be in place before the Coire- 
achrombie car park is closed. We will do all we can to 
make this happens on time, and hope that everyone else 
will share this goal. 

MCofS: The Old Granary, West Mill St, Perth, PH1 5QP, 
01738 638227, mike @ mountaineering-scotland.org.uk 


